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PREFACE. 

The  main  points  in  tlio  following  pam})hlet  appeared 
in  an  Editorial  article  in  the  Episcopal  Eecorder  of  June 
17tli.  Since  then,  the  calls  which  have  been  made  on  the 
one  side  for  the  authority  on  which  a  portion  of  the  state¬ 
ments  it  contains  rests,  and  on  the  other,  for  an  indepen¬ 
dent  and  increased  circulation,  have  led  to  its  expansion 
and  issue  in  its  present  shape. 
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THE  TWO  VIEWS  OF  EPISCOPACY. 


OLD  AND  NEW. 

The  present  lull  of  party  feeling  affords  a  peculiarly  fit  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  examination  of  those  points  in  our  theological  system, 
which  have  been  heretofore  the  chief  subject  of  partizan  contention. 
For  the  first  time  for  many  years— certainly,  for  the  first  time  during 
the  active  life  of  most  of  those  taking  a  practical  interest  in  our  com¬ 
munion, — have  the  waters  sufficiently  subsided  to  enable  the  founda¬ 
tions  on  which  the  ecclesiastical  edifice  rests  to  be  re-examined 
with  comparative  dispassionateness. 

We  can  now  go  back  with  some  ease,  and  with  a  much  dimin¬ 
ished  chance  of  difference  as  to  facts,  to  the  ground-work  of  our 
immediate  communion.  Manuscripts  long  since  laid  by — contro¬ 
versial  tracts  submerged  by  the  flood  of  intermediate  controversies, 
— rise  to  form  the  material  for  investigation.  And  if  we  will 
only  consent  to  yield  to  our  church  standards  at  least  that  loyal¬ 
ty  which  we  yield  to  mere  human  associations,  questions  long 
litigated  may  be  solved  with  comparative  ease.  Let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  it  is  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  these 
Uni'ted  States,  to  which  we  have  united  ourselves,  and  that  it 
is  by  the  sense  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  these 
United  States  that  we  are  to  be  governed.  The  bed  is  not  so 
long  or  so  wide  but  that  we  can  stretch  ourselves  therein,  and  as  we 
do  so  compass  its  entire  extent.  And  the  task  is  one  which  it  is  well 
for  us  to  seize  a  fit  opportunity  to  undertake.  For,  indeed,  the 
standards  of  our  communion,  independently  of  the  impress  they 
received  from  the  confessors  both  of  the  primitive  church  and  of 
the  reformation,  have  been  adapted  to  our  ecclesiastial  condition 
by  men  of  great  piety,  of  much  practical  wisdom,  and  of  true 
fidelity  to  the  Christian  cause.  For  years  before  our  independent 
organization,  as  well  as  for  years  afterwards,  their  attention  had 
been  given  to  the  question  of  Church  policy,  and  when  they  came 
to  construct  a  system,  they  were  able  not  only  to  employ  for  the 
purpose  these  eminent  qualifications,  but  to  assume  a  position 
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which  we  cannot  now  hope  (o  reach,  either  as  to  official  responsi¬ 
bility,  or  as  to  openness  of  survey.  It  cannot  be  out  of  place,  there¬ 
fore,  to  take  the  present  period  for  comparing  the  views  now  en¬ 
tertained  on  the  main  features  of  church  government,  with  those 
which  were  operative  in  putting  our  ecclesiastical  system  in 
independent  action.  It  is  to  this  object  that  the  following  pages 
are  devoted. 

In  one  respect  the  task  is  comparatively  easy.  The  present  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  ecclesiastical  theory  may  be  taken  in  a  succinct  shape 
from  a  catechism  lately  published  by  the  “General  Protestant 
Episcopal  Sunday  School  Union  and  Church  Book  Society,”  on 
“  the  Christian  Ministry.”*’ 

The  Society  from  which  the  tract  springs  numbers  all  our  Bish¬ 
ops  among  ils  \  ice  Presidents,  and  although  some — perhaps  a  de¬ 
cided  majority ^ — take  no  part  in  the  preparation  or  revision  of  ils 
publications,  yet  there  are  several  entitled  to  all  official  and  person¬ 
al  respect,  whose  interest  in  it  is  active  and  influential.  Indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  high  intelligence  and  the  personal  respectability  of  the 
gentlemen  engaged  in  the  general  management  of  the  Society,  we 
have  the  advantage  of  a  committee  consisting  of  some  of  the  most 
estimable  clergymen  of  our  church,  several  of  whom  no  one  can 
charge  with  extreme  views.  Almost  simultaneously  with  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  tract  itself,  there  emanated  from  the  last  mentioned 
committee  a  circular  addressed  to  each  parish  minister  of  the 
Church,  in  Avhich,  in  terms  of  much  moderation,  they  invoke  a 
general  support  for  their  publications,  on  the  ground  that  those 
publications  will  contain  such  matter  only  as  the  common 
opinion  of  the  church  will  sustain.  It  was  in  October,  1853, 
accordinor  to  their  circular,  that  the  committee  vrent  info 
office,  and  as  the  tract  in  question  bears  the  impress  of  1854, 
and  has  only  recently  been  received,  it  must  be  supposed  in  some 
sense  to  he  recognized  and  ratified  by  them.  Prepared  before 
their  term  of  office  it  probably  was,  but  its  emission  during  their 
term,  gives  it  the  benefit  of  their  imprimatur.  It  has  never  been 
retracted  by  them.  They  have  never  even  given  it  a  qualified  dis¬ 
avowal.  We  are  able,  therefore,  with  safety  to  take  it  as  one  of 
the  bearings  by  which  our  ecclesiacfical  cause  is  to  be  reckoned, 

■^Tue  Catechist’s  Manual;  or  a  Systematic  course  of  instruction  for 
children,  in  the  doctrine,  discipline,  order  and  Worship  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  with  notes  and  illustrations  for  the  use  of  catechists ;  by 
Rev.  William  Staunton,  M.  A.,  author  of  “  Church  Dictionary,”  etc.  New 
York:  Gen.  Prot.  Epis.  S.  S.  Union  and  Church  Book  Society.  1854. 
Series  VI.  'I  he  Christian  Ministry. 
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and  this  without  the  risk  of  being  told  that  in  so  doing,  we  hare 
suffered  ourselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by  false  landmarks  put  up 
by  either  the  designing  or  the  irresponsible.  For  so  far  from  this 
being  the  case,  the  standard  of  observation  is  erected  before  our  very 
eyes,  and,  engaged  in  the  work  of  planting  it  we  see  men  whom  we 
must  all  reckon  as  marked  in  every  sense  by  a  true  sense  of  honor, 
by  a  just  regard  to  truth,  and  by  what  in  ecclesiastical  matters  may 
be  denominated  a  qualified  degree  of  moderation.  It  is  therefore 
with  perfect  safety  that  we  accept  the  principles  they  propound  to 
us,  as  those  of  at  least  a  respectable  body  of  clergymen,  se¬ 
lected  without  reference  to  old  party  lines.  It  is  very  well  that  it 
is  so,  for  this  very  fact  gives  dignity  and  dispassionateness  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  their  opinions.  And  what  is  at  least  equally  important, 
it  enables  those  opinions  to  be  controverted,  if  wrong,  without  the 
suspicion  of  party  motive  ;  and  it  will  make  the  consideration  of 
their  correctness,  on  the  part  of  both  critic  and  reader,  a  matter 
of  individual  conscientiousness  and  not  of  partizan  opinion. 

The  propositions  bearing  on  the  present  enquiry  which  are  set 
out  in  the  catechism  so  issued,  may  be  classified  as  follows,  co¬ 
pious  extracts  being  given  with  each,  to  show  the  correctness  of 
the  deduction  : 

I.  Episcopal  succession  is  necessary  to  salvation. 

Q.  Then  had  the  first  Apostles  power  to  make  other  Apostles?  (Note 

20.) 

A.  Yes  ;  and  it  was  the  same  as  if  Christ  had  made  them. 

Q.  How  so  ? 

A.  Because  they  acted  for  Christ,  and  could  give  to  others  the  same 
authority  which  Christ  had  given  to  thetn. 

Q.  And  if  so,  were  the  Bishops  they  made  as  much  the  Ministers  of 
Christ  as  the  Apostles  themselves? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  those  Bishops  also  make  or  appoint  others  to  come  after 
them  ? 

A.  Yes ;  for  all  Bishops  have  the  power  to  make  or  ordain  other 
Bishops. 

Q.  Jf  this  had  not  been  so,  what  would  have  happened  ? 

A.  There  would  have  been  no  more  Apostles  or  Bishops,  after  the  first 
ones  had  died. 

Q.  And  what  then? 

A.  There  loould  have  been  no  Ministers  in  the  Church,  and  none  to  govern 
it,  or  preach  the  Gospel,  or  give  the  Holy  Sacraments. 

Q.  And  would  not  the  Church  soon  have  come  to  an  end? 

A.  Yes,  because  none  could  be  baptized;  and  so,  when  the  first  Christians 
were  dead,  there  would  be  none  to  come  afte~  them. 

Q.  But  was  this  what  our  Saviour  intended  ? 

A.  No,  for  His  Church  was  to  last  till  the  end  of  the  world. 
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Q.  'I'heii.  does  it  not  follow  that  there  were  to  be  Ministers  also  till  the 
end  of  the  world  ? 

A.  Yes,  or  else  there  could  he  no  Church. 

II.  EPISCOPAL  SUCCESSIOX  IS  SUFFICIENT  FOR  SALVATION. 

(i.  Why  do  not  all  who  call  themselves  Ohristians  belong  to  this 
(dinrcli  ? 

A.  llecanse  they,  or  their  forefiithers,  have  been  led  to  separate  them¬ 
selves  from  it. 

(I  lias  this  occasioned  mnch  evil? 

-i.  Yes,  it  has  produced  strife,  envy,  and  divisions,  and  the  loss  of 
charity. 

(<*.  And  what  else? 

A.  It  has  separated  thousands  of  people  from  the  care  of  Christ’s  own 
ministers. 

(?.  (Urn  this  be  pleasing  to  God? 

^1.  No  ;  for  He  would  have  all  Christians  gathered  into  one  fold. 

(h  And  is  it  not  easy  Xu  Jind  this  fold? 

A.  Yes,  for  it  is  the  Church  which  has  existed  all  along  since  the  days 
of  the  Apostles. 

Q.  For  what  then  should  we  often  pray? 

A.  That  God  would  take  away  all  strife,  hatred,  and  divisions,  and 
bring  back  those  who  have  gone  astray  from  His  (idinrch. 

Q.  Would  that  he  a  most  linjipii  thinr/? 

A.  Yes,  for  then  the  Ihurch  would  joyfulhj  seri-e  our  Lord  in  all  godly 
quietness,- — and  after  walking  in  the  ways  o  f  truth  and  peace,  tee  should  at 
last  he  nwnhered.  with  the  saints  in  glory  everlasting. 

III.  .ASSURANCE  OF  SALVATION  DEPENDS  UPON  ‘‘FINDING  OUt”  THAT  THE  LINE  IS 

TRUE, 

(t  Su]»pose  some  man  nnw-a-days  should  say  he  was  a  Bishop  how 
would  we  know  whether  ho  really  rvere  one  or  not  ? 

A.  Bj!  fnding  out  whether  he  had  been  consecrated  or  made  such  hy  those 
who  were  Bishops  before  him. 

Q.  And  what  else  ? 

A.  By  learning  that  those  Bishops  also  had.  been  consecrated  hy  those 
before  them;  and  so  an  till  ice  trace  their  line  hack  to  the  beginning. 

lY.  NON-EPISCOPAL  CLEP.GY.MEN  ARE  NOT  ONLY  NOT  “  MINISTEPvS,”  RUT  NOT 
EVEN  “laymen;"’  are  involved  in  the  guilt  of  CORAH,  DATHAN  AND 
ABIRAM  :  AND  ARE  “  THIEVES  AND  ROBBERS.'’ 

Q.  But  does  the  Glinrch  reject  those  who  have  not  been  ordained  by 
Bishojis? 

A.  Yes  ;  she  never  receives  them  as  lawful  Ministers  of  Christ. 

(f  Are  they  ever  allowed  to  officiate  in  the  Church? 

A.  No,  until  they  confess  the  true  faith,  and  are  ordained  by  a  Bishop, 
Q.  But,  does  the  Church,  then,  reject  many  who  call  themselves  Minis¬ 
ters  ? 

A.  Yes,  all  the  Ministers  of  such  sects  or  denominations  as  have  not 
trne  Bishops. 

Q.  How  is  this? 

A.  Because  without  Bishops,  they  have  not  the  power  to  ordain  minis- 
t('rs  of  (Jhrist. 
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Q.  If  a  man  is  able  to  preach  well,  or  pray  well,  does  that  make  him  a 
lawful  Minister?  (Note  26.) 

A.  No ;  for  this  might  be  done  by  many  pious  men  among  the  people. 

Q.  And  how  would  it  be,  if  such  person  were  also  very  learned  and 
eloqirent  ? 

A.  That  would  not  give  him  any  right  to  act  as  a  Mihister. 

Q.  Suppose  he  were  also  elected  or  chosen  by  the  people, — what  would 
he  be  then?  (Note  27.) 

A.  Onlv  a  layman,  the  same  as  before.  (Note  28.) 

Q.  Why-  so  ? 

A.  Because  he  has  received  no  authority  from  God,  to  Minister  in  His 
Church. 

24.  “In  the  Old  Testament  we  read  of  the  awful  punishment  of  Corah, 
Dathan,  and  Abiram,  for  usurping  the  priests’  office;  and  king  Uzziah 
was  smitten  with  leprosy  for  daring  to  imitate  their  example.  Those 
who  undertook  the  prophetical  office  without  divine  mission,  were  most 
severely  rebuked.  In  the  New  Testament  we  observe  the  same  principle 
of  the  necessity  ;  a  commission  from  Cod  to  minister  in  sacred  things.”. — 
Palmer  on  the  Church,  i.  p.  164. 

26.  “The  notion  that  men  may  undertake  to  be  ministers  of  Cod,  with¬ 
out  being  authorized  by  Cod,  carries  its  own  refutation  along  with  it,  at 
the  very  first  view.  Were  all  men  entitled  to  assume  this  office  at  plea¬ 
sure  the  Apostle  would  have  asked  in  vain,  ‘Are  all  apostles,  are  all  pro¬ 
phets,  are  all  teachers?’  (1  Cor.  xii.  29.)  He  could  not  have  added: 
‘Cod  is  not  the  author  of  confusion,  but  of  peace,  as  in  all  the  Churches 
of  the  Saints’  (1  Cor.  xiv.  33) :  for  if  all  men  were  entitled,  on  their  own 
opinion  of  their  fitness  to  assume  the  office  of  the  ministry,  there  could 
be  nothing  but  endless  confusion  and  disorder.  The  Scriptures,  however, 
leave  no  doubt  on  the  matter;  such  intruders  are  characterized,  by  our 
Lord  as  men  ‘that  came  in  their  own  name’.  (John  v.  43.)  He  declares 
that  they  are  ‘  thieves  and  robbers.’  ” — Palmer  on  the  Church,  i.  p.  166. 

28.  The  word  “  layman”  is  here  used  in  its  popular  or  general  sense. 
Strictly  speaking,  no  one  is  a  layman  unless  he  is  a  member  of  the  one 
Holy  Catholic  Church. 

Y.  THESE  PEOPOSITIOXS  ARE  HELD  BY  OUR  CHURCH  WITHOUT  AXY  DOUBT. 

0,.  AVould  the  Church  teach  and  act  thus,  if  there  were  any  doubt  on 
the  matter  ? 

A.  No;  for  if  ^Ministers  might  be  lawfully  made  some  other  way,  it 
would  be  wrong  in  us  to  reject  them. 

To  what  extent  the.se  positions  conflict  with  our  own  standards 
and  doctrines  as  set  forth  and  taught  by  the  framers  of  our  present 
ecclesiastical  policy,  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  following- 
points,  each  of  which  will  be  sustained  by  proof  which  we  con  . 
ceive  will  admit  of  no  dispute. 

I.  The  invisible  Church  consists  of  those  who  are  in  a  state  of 
covenant  salvation,  without  regard  to  ecclesiastical  position. 

II.  Of  the  visible  Church  all  unapostatized  baptized  persons 
(whether  the  sacrament,  be  Kpiscopally  performed  or  not),  are 
members. 
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nr.  Non-Episcopal  communions  are  recognized  by  both  our 
standards  and  our  usages  as  Churches. 

1 .  The  invisible  Church  consists  of  those  who  are  in  a  state  of 
covenant  salvation.,  without  regard  to  ecclesiastical  position. 

This  will  scarcely  be  doubted,  so  far  as  the  last  clause  is  con¬ 
cerned,  by  any  one  familiar  with  our  standards,  though  with  regard 
to  the  first  clause,  much  latitude  of  expression  exists.  In  the  col¬ 
lect  for  the  fifth  .Sunday  after  Epiphany,  the  invisible  church  or 
“Household  of  our  Lord”  is  defined  to  comprise  those  “who  lean 
only  upon  the  hope  of  His  heavenly  grace.”  In  still  briefer  terms 
it  is  declared  by  Bishop  'I'omline — an  authority  above  all  suspicion 
of  Low’-Churchmanship — to  consist  of  “those  persons  who  have 
truly  believed  and  obeyed  the  gospel.”  And  our  own  Prayer- 
book,  in  giving  its  answer  to  the  emjuiry  “  who  are  these  in  bright 
array,”  has  selected  a  definition  by  James  Montgomeky,  a  dis¬ 
senting  Minister,  which  gives  substantially  the  same  reply,  though 
wdth  an  exquisite  delicacy  of  diction,  which  makes  it  well  worthy 
of  its  theme  and  its  place.  That  such  is  the  true  character  of  the 
invisible  Church,  as  defined  by  .Scripture,  has  been  recently  shown 
by  an  eminent  divine  of  our  own  Church,  with  a  fidelity  which 
scarcely  admits  of  impeachment.  (.See  Appendix  A.) 

2.  Of  the  visible  Church  all  nnapostatized  baptized  persons 
( whether  the  sacrament  be  Episcopally  performed  or  not J,  are  mem¬ 
bers. 

“So  complete  is  this  body,”  says  Bishop  II.  U.  Onderdonk,  in 
speaking  of  the  visible  Church  (1  Sermons  and  charges,  234), 
“as  enjoined  by  its  head,  that  admission  into  any  part  of  it,  is 
admission  to  the  whole  dominion  everywhere;  the  citizenship  in 
the  visible  Church,  once  attained,  is  full  and  universal,  needing 
no  repetition  when  we  remove  from  one  branch  to  another. 
Hence  baptism,  by  which  we  attain  this  citizenship,  is  once,  and 
once  only  performed.” 

The  catechism  is  conclusive  on  this  point,  in  declaring  the  bap¬ 
tized  child  to  be  a  “  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an 
inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven;”  and  the  baptismal  service 
IS  equally  explicit  in  announcing  him  to  be  “received  into  the 
congregation  of  Christ’s  flock.” 

Nor  is  it  necessary  that  baptism  to  have  this  effect  should  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  minister  Episcopally  ordained.  Bishop  Brownell’s 
statement  of  the  view  of  our  own  Church  in  this  respect  will  surely 
not  be  questioned  when  it  is  recollected  that  it  was  concurred  in 
by  both  Bishop  White  and  Bishop  Hobart. 

“Bishop  Wliite  in  liis  Memoir  of  the  Church,  deprecates  what  he  con¬ 
siders  to  he  an  increasing  tendency  in  some  of  the  clergy,  to  administer 
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Episcopal  Baptism  to  such  as  desire  it,  in  alleged  doubts  of  the  validity 
of  former  baptism.  This  he  thinks  to  be  contrary  to  the  rubrics,  and 
demonstrated  so  by  many  judicious  divines  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  question  of  the  validity  of  baptism  by  persons  not  episcopally 
ordained,  was  first  started  in  England  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Ann,  and  was  connected  with  political  mancEuvres  in  favor  of  the 
Pretender.  It  was  then  customary  to  stigmatize  the  Hanoverian  Family 
as  unbaptized  Lutherans.  Archdeacon  Sharp  refers  to  this  question  in 
one  of  his  charges.  “In  that  year”  (1712),  says  he,  “the  dispute  about 
the  invalidity  of  lay  baptism  running  pretty  high,  the  two  Archbishops, 
with  all  the  Bishops  of  their  provinces  that  were  in  town,  came  unani¬ 
mously  to  this  resolution,  that  lay  baptism  should  be  discouraged  as 
much  as  possible  ;  but,  if  the  essentials  had  been  preserved  in  a  baptism 
by  a  lay  hand,  it  was  not  to  be  repeated.  But  then,  when  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  that  a  declaration  of  their  sentiments  to  this  purpose  should  be 
published,  in  order  to  silence  or  determine  the  debates  on  this  question, 
it  was  resolved,  upon  mature  deliberation,  to  leave  the  question  as  much 
undecided  by  any  public  declaration,  as  it  was  left  in  the  public  offices 
and  canons  of  the  Church,  for  the  better  security  of  discipline,  and  to 
prevent  any  advantages  that  might  be  taken  by  dissenters,  or  seem  to  be 
given  them,  in  favor  of  their  baptisms  :  though  they  do  not  properly 
come  within  the  questions  of  lay  baptisms  in  cases  of  extremity,”  This 
question  was  again  considerably  agitated  in  England  a  few  years  ago,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  Clergyman’s  refusing  to  bury  a  child  who  had  been 
baptized  by  a  dissenting  minister.  An  action  was  brought  by  the  parent, 
and  was  decided  against  the  minister,  by  Sir  John  Nicholls,  upon  reasons 
grounded  altogether  on  the  Rubrics  of  the  Church.  Upon  these  facts. 
Bishop  White  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  “the  Rubrics  of  the  Church  of 
England,  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  sense  of  Scripture.”  Bishop 
Brownell's  Common  Prayer  Book,  page  403,  and  see  to  the  same  effect 
Bishop  White's  Alemoirs,  page  369. 

As  will  be  seen  hereafter  these  views  were  maintained  by  Bishop 
W  hite  to  his  last  days,  it  having  been  one  of  his  last  offices  to  vin¬ 
dicate  them  in  a  manuscript  letter  now  for  the  first  time  printed. — 
(See  appendi.x  B.) 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  so  far  from  its  being  true,  as  .stated 
in  the  catechism  before  us,  that  “  none  could  (can)  be  baptized” 
by  non-Episcopalians,  and  that  where  there  is  a  failure  of  Episco¬ 
pal  baptism  there  are  no  Christians, — so  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  persons  baptized  by  non-Episcopalians  are  not  only  “  Chris¬ 
tians”  but  as  much  members  of  the  visible  Church  as  we  are  our¬ 
selves. 

III.  JVon-Episcopal  communions  are  recognized  by  both  our  stand¬ 
ards  and  our  usage  as  churches. 

1.  Preface  to  Prayer  Book. 

To  the  Preface  to  the  Prayer  Book  yve  may  naturally  look  for  a 
statement  of  the  views  entertained  both  by  ourselves  and  of  our 
Mother  Church  as  to  our  relative  positions.  The  revolution  was 
then  safely  over.  The  various  religious  societies,  like  husband- 
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men  after  a  long  winter,  were  surv'eylng  their  respective  fields, 
and  making  arrangements  for  the  long  delayed  harvest.  Into  their 
council  steps  our  own  communion,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the 
church  from  whom  her  orders  were  derived.  It  is  obvious  that 
she  had  one  of  two  courses  open.  She  might  have  said  “  Ho  ! 
all  ye  sects  keep  back  for  the  church.  You  are  all  in  a  state  of 
schism  ;  your  members  are  outside  of  the  visible  church  ;  if  you 
wish  safety  come  to  me.”  Or  she  might  have  said  “  I  am  happy, 
fellow  churches,  to  salute  in  you  a  family  of  sisters  who  though 
not  so  fortunate  as  myself  as  to  the  quality  of  organization  are  yet 
equally  legitimate.  And  I  shall  take  the  first  opportunity  ot  recog- 
nizing  you  by  your  proper  title  as  vested  with  the  same  organic 
powers  as  myself,  for  in  no  better  way  can  I  attest  your  validity.” 
If  such  were  the  views  of  our  church,- — and  that  they  were  will 
be  shown  under  another  head, — what  better  way  of  expressing 
them  could  she  have  found  than  that  she  actually  adopted  in  the 
preface  to  the  Prayer  Book.  As  if  to  attest  her  consciousness  not 
only  of  the  existence  but  of  the  independent  capacity  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Non-Episcopal  Churches  she  declares  that  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  independence  “  the  different  religious  denominations  of 
Christians  in  these  States  were  left  at  full  and  equal  liberty  to 
model  and  organize  i/ieir  respective  churches^  and  forms  of  wor¬ 
ship  and  discipline,  in  such  manner  as  they  might  judge  most 
convenient  for  their  future  prosperity;  consistently  with  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  laws  of  their  country.”  We  have  here  two  posi¬ 
tive  statements,  (1)  that  the  “denominations”  or  “sects”  are 
churches  as  well  as  ourselves;  and  (2)  that  they  have  the  power 
of  independent  government.  And  we  did  this  under  very  solemn 
circumstances,  which  give  the  declaration  something  of  the  force 
of  a  compact.  It  was  at  the  moment  when  we  presented  to  the 
English  Episcopate  our  petition  for  an  independent  existence. 
As  a  basis  for  our  application,  we  sent  this  very  book,  and  with 
it  two  Bishops-elect  (VVhite  anrl  Provoost)  who,  as  will  be  pres¬ 
ently  seen,  maintained  in  like  manner  the  validity  of  our  non- 
Episcopal  American  Churches  ;  and  so  entirely  did  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  this  feature  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  English  Bishops 
that  it  was  not  until  the  Bishops-elect  signed  a  certificate  of  their 
adhesion  to  the  amended  book,  preface,  ordinal  and  articles,  that 
the  former  consented  to  consecrate.  And  now'  after  having  ob¬ 
tained  consecration  on  this  basis, — after  having  entered  into  the 
council  of  Protestant  churches  as  an  equal,  and  been  introduced 
to  them  as  such, — a  departure  so  momentous  as  that  which  the 
“  General  Sunday  School  Union”  takes  cannot  be  regarded  with¬ 
out  grave  anxiety. 
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(2)  Collects. 

The  collect  for  the  fifth  Sunday  after  the  Epiphany,  as  has  been 
just  seen,  defines  the  “  church  and  household”  of  our  Lord  as 
“  they  who  do  lean  onlj/  upon  the  hope  of  Thy  (His)  heavenly 
grace.”  It  is  clear  therefore  that  those  who  lean  on  anything  else 
than  our  Lord’s  grace  (e.  g.  an  external  ministry)  are  excluded 
from  this  category.  It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  the  invisible 
church,  to  which  this  collect  refers,  is  not  only  declared  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  those  who  rely  on  our  Saviour’s  grace,  hut  of  those  alone. 
The  definition  of  the  visible  church  is  not  less  emphatic.  In  every 
case  where  it  is  referred  to  it  is  treated  irrespective  of  denomina¬ 
tional  limits.  Of  this  the  collect  for  All  Saints’  Day  and  the  pray¬ 
er  for  all  conditions  of  men  are  striking  illustrations.  In  respect 
to  the  latter,  says  Bishop  Brownell,  “  we  pray  not  so  much  for  the 
external  prosperity  of  any  portion  of  it,  but  for  the  whole  church  : 
the  oriental,  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Reformed,  with  every  de¬ 
nomination  of  Christians.” 

(3)  Articles. 

The  19ih  Article,  which  is  the  governing  one  in  this  respect, 
says  : 

“  The  visible  Church  of  Christ  is  a  congreg:ation  of  faithful  meu,  in 
which  the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the  Sacraments  be  duly 
ministered  according  to  God’s  ordinance,  in  all  that  of  necessity  be  re¬ 
quisite  to  the  same.” 

Here  we  find  one  feature, — the  preachings  of  the  pure  word  of 
God, — w'hich  in  the  catechism  before  us,  is  entirely  omitted  ;  and 
we  find  a  feature  omitted, — an  episcopal  succession, — which  in 
the  catechism  is  made  the  distinguishing  characteristic.  We  say 
nothing  of  the  injurious  effect  upon  a  young  mind  of  such  a  treat¬ 
ment  of  an  acknowledged  standard;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  remark 
that  freedom  of  construction  of  municipal  and  domestic  sanctions 
is  sufficiently  developed  in  these  mature  days  to  relieve  the  “  Gen¬ 
eral  Sunday  School  Union”  from  the  task  of  giving  it  an  addition¬ 
al  impulse  by  so  dashing  a  specimen  of  criticism  as  the  present. 
It  is  enough  to  observe  that  the  practical  effect  of  this  violent  wrest¬ 
ing  of  the  text  is  to  produce  precisely  the  result  which  the  fram¬ 
ers  of  the  article  did  not  intend,  viz:  to  recognize  the  Romish 
communion  as  a  pure  church,  and  to  wi-church  the  churches  of 
the  Reformation. 

And  indeed  if  the  framers  of  our  articles  had  studied  to  construct 
formulas,  in  which  the  necessity  of  an  episcopal  succession  was  ex¬ 
cluded,  they  could  scarcely  have  adopted  language  more  pertinent 
than  they  actually  took.  Nor  are  we  allowed  to  remain  in  doubt 
on  this  point,  for  with  scrupulous  care  they  selected  terms  to  which 
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a  judicial  as  well  as  a  practical  construction  had  been  already  fix¬ 
ed.  They  souoht  out  the  Augsburg  confession,  the  oldest  and 
the  best  settled  Protestant  formula  then  in  existence,  and  adapt¬ 
ed  it  as  follows  : 


ENOLISII  ARTICLES. 

The  visilile  church  of  Christ  is  a 
congregation  of  faithful  men,  in 
which  the  ])ure  word  of  God  is 
preached,  and  the  sacraments  be 
duly  administered  according  to 
Christ’s  ordinance,  in  all  those 
things  that  of  necessity  are  requi- 
■site  to  the  same. 

It  is  not  lawful  for  any  'man  to 
take  upon  him  the  office  of  public 
preaching,  or  ministering  in  the 
congregation,  before  he  be  lawfully 
called  and  sent,  to  execute  the 
same.  And  those  we  ought  to  judge 
lawfully  called  and  sent,  which  be 
chosen  and  called  to  this  work  by 
those  who  have  public  authority 
given  unto  them  in  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  to  call  and  send  ministers  into 
the  Lord’s  vineyard. 

It  will  be  seen  that  of  the  two  formulas,  ours  is  the  most  definite 
and  precise  in  its  limitation  of  the  term  “duly,”  for  it  superadds  to 
the  Augsburg  symbol  the  words  “  in  all  things  that  are  of  necessity 
requisite  to  the  same,”  making  variation  in  all  other  matters  con¬ 
sistent  with  church  existence. 

But  as  the  Augsburg  confession  beyond  all  question  recognized 
non-Episcopal  communions  as  churches,  a  fortiori  is  this  the  case 
with  our  own  article. 

In  what  sense  the  19th  article  has  been  construed  by  our  stand¬ 
ard  authorities  will  be  seen  in  the  following  passages  : 

“  This  expression  seems  to  be  used  in  contradistinction  to  the  mystical 
or  visible  church  of  Ghrist.  The  mystical  church  consists  of  those  per¬ 
sons  who  have  truly  believed  and  obeyed  the  Gospel,  and  who  are  con¬ 
ceived,  although  they  have  lived  at  different  jieriods,  to  be  united  to 
one  body,  which  is  called  mystical  or  invisible,  not  only  because  they 
are  not  now  all  upon  earth  ;  but  because  the  qualities  and  properties, 
which  give  them  a  claim  to  be  members  of  this  blessed  society  were 
never  the  objects  of  sense,  and  could  not  be  judged  by  men  from  merely 
external  circumstances,  'fhe  visible  church  in  its  most  e.xtensive  sense 
may  include  all  persons  who  are  or  have  been,  by  outward  professions, 
Ghristians,  whether  they  have  or  have  not  believed  all  the  doctrines, 
or  obeyed  all  the  precepts  of  the  gospel.  This  may  be  called  the  visible 


AUGSBURG  CONFESSION. 

Est  autem  Ecclesia  congregatio 
Sanctorum,  in  (pia  Evangelium  recte 
docetur,  et  recte  admiuistrantur  sa- 
cramenta. 


Docent  quod  nemo  debeat  in 
Ecclesia  publice  doccre,  aut.  Sacra- 
menta  aduunistrare,  nisi  rite  voca- 
tur. 
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Catholic  Church  ;  aud  our  Saviour  himself  alludes  to  the  mixture  of 
real  and  nominal  Christians  in  his  visible  Church.  Matt.  xiii.  47—54. 
But  in  this  Article  the  “  visible  church”  is  used  in  a  more  limited  sense  ; 
and  comprehends  the  Christians  of  only  one  country  or  city,  or  of  one 
persuasion  :  thus  it  mentions  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  of  Alexandria, 
of  Antioch,  and  of  Rome  :  and  in  like  manner  we  often  speak  of  the 
Church  of  England,  of  Holland,  of  Geneva,  and  of  the  Lutheran  Church  ; 
and  in  all  those  different  churches  are  parts  of  the  visible  Catholic  Church. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Church  of  Rome  considers  itself  as  the  only 
Christian  Church  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  we  extend  the  name  to  any 
“  congregation  of  faithful  men,  in  which  the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached, 
and  the  sacraments  be  duly  administered,  according  to  Christ’s  ordinance, 
in  all  those  things  that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same.” — Bishop 
Tomline,  as  incorporated  hy  Bishop  Brownell  in  Ms  Commentary  on  the 
Prayer  Book,  page  712. 

Archbishop  Bancroft,  whoso  authority  as  a  High  Churchman  has 
never  been  disputed,  issued  in  1607  an  exposition  of  Ihe  articles, 
written  by  his  chaplain,  Mr.  Rodgers,  which  he  officially  required 
all  the  narishes  in  his  province  to  procure.  In  this  he  deduces 
Irom  the  article  six  propositions  ; 

“  I.  None  publicly  may  preach  but  such  as  thereunto  are  authorized. 
2.  They  must  not  be  silent  who  by  office  are  bound  to  preach.  3.  The 
sacrament  may  not  be  administered  in  the  congregation  but  by  a  lawful 
minister.  4.  There  is  a  lawful  ministry  in  the  Church.  5.  'I'hey  are  law¬ 
ful  ministers  which  be  ordained  by  men  lawfully  appointed  to  the  calling 
and  sending  forth  of  ministers.  Before  ministers  are  to  be  ordained,  they 
are  to  be  chosen  and  called.” 

And  then,  taking  up  the  same  line  of  argument  that  we  have 
already  glanced  at,  in  connection  wdth  the  Augsburg  confession,  he 
invokes  as  his  authority  the  Foreign  Reformed  Churches,  as  follows: 

On  the  first ;  “  All  this  is  acknowledged  by  the  reformed  Churches 

referring  to  the  Helvetic,  Bohemic,  French,  and  other  Confessions.  On 
the  second:  “Hereunto  bear  witness  all  the  Churches  of  God  which  be 
purged  from  superstition  and  errors ;”  referring  to  the  same  Confessions. 
On  the  third:  “Hereunto  do  the  Churches  of  God  subscribe refer¬ 
ring  to  the  same  confessions.  On  the  fifth :  “  So  testify  with  us  the  true 
Churches  elsewhere  in  the  world  referring  to  the  same  Confessions. 
On  the  sixth  :  “And  this  do  the  Churches  Rrotestant  by  their  Confessions 
approve  referring  to  the  same  Confessions. 

It  remains  only  to  notice  Bishop  Burnet’s  exposition  of  this  very 
point,  whose  treatise  is  officially  recommended  by  our  own  House 
of  Bishops  to  the  study  of  theological  students,  and  who  in  the 
very  book  so  recommended  thus  speaks: 

“  If  a  company  of  Christians  find  the  public  worship  where  they  live 
to  be  so  defiled  that  they  cannot  with  a  good  conscience  join  in  it, 
and  if  they  do  not  know  of  any  place  to  which  they  can  conveni¬ 
ently  go  where  they  may  worship  God  purely  and  in  a  regular  way, 
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it',  I  say,  sncli  a  body,  linding  some  tliat  have  been  oi’dained,  though  to 
tlie  lower  functions,  should  suluuit  itself  entirely  to  their  conduct,  or 
finding  none  of  those,  should  by  a  common  consent  desire  some  of  their 
own  number  to  minister  to  them  in  holy  things,  and  should  upon  that 
beginning  grow  up  to  a  regulated  constitution,  though  we  are  very 
sure  this  is  quite  out  of  alt  rule,  and  could  not  lie  done  without  a  very 
great  sin,  iiidess  the  necessity  were  great  and  apparent;  yet  if  the 
necessity  is  real  and  not  feigned,  this  is  not  condemned  or  annulled 
by  the  article  ;  for  when  this  grows  to  a  constitution,  and  when  it  was 
begun  by  the  consent  of  a  I’ody,  who  are  snpjiosed  to  have  an  authority  in 
such  an  extraordinary  case,  ichatecer  soma  hotter  spiritx  hare  thought  of 
this  since  thdt  time,  yet  we  are  very  sure,  that  not  onjy  those  loho  jienned  the 
Articles,  hut  the  Body  of  this  Church  for  ahore  h.ulf  an  aye  after,  did,  not- 
wilhstniidiiiy  those  irref/ularities,  acknowledyc  the  Foreign  Churches,  so  con¬ 
stituted,  to  he  true  Churches  as  to  all  the  essentials  of  a  Church,  though 
they  had  been  at  frst  irregularly  formed,  and  continued  still  to  he  in  an  im¬ 
perfect  state.  And,  therefore  the  general  icords  in  udrich  this  pxirt  of  the 
Article  is  framed,  seem  to  have  heen  designed  on  jnirpose  not  to  exclude 
them.”  Jiurnett’s  Exposition  of  the  XXXIX  Articles,  5th  ed.  174(i.) 

(4.)  Canons. 

One  point,  though  not  immediately  connected  with  our  own  com¬ 
munion,  may  he  noticed,  under  this  head,  as  it  strikes  at  tlie  root  of 
the  question  of  Anglican  construction.  By  the  English  55th  Canon  of 
1604,  all  the  English  clergy  are  required, in  the  bidding  prayer  be¬ 
fore,  or  rather  in  the  commencement  of  the  sermon,  to  pray  for  “  the 
Church  of  Scotland.”  It  is  an  historical  fact  that  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  at  the  time  this  canon  was  passed,  was  Presbyterian,  as 
it  now  is.  “  And,  consequently,” — we  quote  from  Mr.  Good’s 
excellent  tract, — “the  very  men  who  are  now  protesting  against 
the  recognition  of  any  ordinations  as  valid  but  Episcopal,  and 
contending  that  it  is  the  doctrine  of  our  Church,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  valid  ministry  but  through  an  apostolically  descend¬ 
ed  episcopate,  are  by  canon  bound  solemnly  to  recognize  in  their 
prayers  every  Sunday  the  existence  of  a  valid  ministry  without 
any  such  ordination.  For  a  prayer  for  the  Presbyterian  ‘  Church 
of  Scotland’  clearly  involves  such  a  recognition.” 

(5.)  Ordinal. 

Tlie  preface  to  our  ordination  service,  is  as  follows  : 

It  is  eoident  unto  all  men,  diligently  reading  Holy  Scripture  and  ancient 
Authors,  that  from  the  Apostles'  time  there  have  heen  these  Orders  of  Minis¬ 
ters  in  Clndst’s  Church,  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons.  Which  Offices  were 
evermore  had  in  such  reverend  Estimation,  that  no  man  might  presume  to 
execute  any  of  them,  except  he  were  first  called,  tried,  examined,  and  known 
to  have  such  qualities  as  are  requisite  for  the  same;  and  also  hy  Public 
Prayer,  with  Imposition  of  Hands,  were  approved  and  admitted  thereunto 
hy  lawful  Authority.  And  therefore,  to  the  intent  that  these  Orders  may 
he  continued,  and  reverently  used  and.  esteemed  in  this  Church  [no  man  shall 
be  accounted  or  taken  to  he  a  lawful  Bishop,  Priest,  or  Deacon,  in  this 
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Church,  or  suffered  to  execute  any  of  the  said  Functions,  except  he  he  called, 
tried,  examined,  and  admitted  thereunto,  according  to  the  Form  hereafter 
following,  or  hath  had  Episcopal  Consecration  or  Ordination.) 

And  none  shall  be  admitted  a  Deacon,  Priest,  or  Bishop,  except  he  he 
of  the  age  which  the  Canon  in  that  case  provided  may  require. 

The  writer  of  the  catechism  before  us,  has  contented  himself 
with  cutting  from  the  context  the  passage  in  brackets,  and  serving 
it  up  as  the  entire  view  of  “  the  church”  from  which  the  indispen¬ 
sable  necessity  of  Episcopacy  to  the  existence  of  a  church  is  to  be 
deduced. 

Had  be  introduced  tbe  whole  the  followino;  striking  contrast 

O  O 

would  have  been  exhibited  : 


PRAYER  BOOK. 

Holy  Scriptures  and  ancient 
authors  prove  that  from  the 
Apostles’  times  three  orders  ex¬ 
isted. 

therefore., 

In  this’’'’  Church  no  man  shall 
be  accounted  a  lawful  Bishop, 
Priest  or  Deacon,  without  Epis¬ 
copal  consecration  or  ordination. 


tractarian  catechism. 
Episcopacy  is  essential  to 
Christianity. 

therefore, 

In  “  //ie”  church  no  man  shall 
be  accounted  a  lawful  Bishop, 
Priest  or  Deacon,  without  Epis¬ 
copal  consecration  or  ordination. 


Let,  in  the  first  place,  the  circumstances  be  considered  under 
Avhich  the  limitation  in  question  found  its  way  into  our  ritual. 
It  was  not  there  at  the  reformation.  It  was  not  there  even  in  the 
“  high-flying”  times  of  Laud.  It  M'as  not  part  of  the  policy  of 
the  first,  nor  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  second  ;  for  the 
reformers  needed  not  to  fence  in  the  church  from  dissenting  ag¬ 
gression  at  a  time  when  there  were  no  dissenters,  and  Laud  would 
have  rejected  with  scorn  a  law  which  by  making  Episcopacy  a 
local  and  eclectic  rule  of  government,  to  some  extent  negatives  its 
necessity  to  the  universal  church.  But  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  uniformity  act,  and  of  this  portion  of  the  ordinal,  rvhich  was 
a  necessary  sequence,  the  church  of  England  required  some  such 
guard  on  her  integrity.  The  “  first  duty  of  a  government,”  says 
Guizot,  “  is  self-preservation.”  Let  it  be  remembered  that  when 
Charles  II.  was  restored,  a  majority  of  the  beneficed  clergy  were 
non-Episcopalian,  and  if  they  had  been  permitted  to  transfer  them¬ 
selves  to  the  reestablished  church  without  some  guarantee  of 
allegiance.  Episcopacy  Avonld  have  been  exposed  to  the  most  pro¬ 
tracted  and  perilous  conflicts.  It  was  necessary  to  require — “self- 
preservation”  as  Avell  as  sound  doctrine  exacted  it — that  none 
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should  be  permitted  to  hold  office  in  this  “Episcopul  Church”  who 
w’ere  not  “  Episcopalians,”  and  who  did  not  take  their  official  title 
through  an  Episcopal  order.  The  uniformity  act — a  measure 
of  great  practical  wisdom,  which  it  is  important  not  to  corrfound 
with  ihe  abuses  which  afterwards  worked  themselves  into  its  ad¬ 
ministration,  was  the  result  of  tlie  necessity.  Strictly  analagous  was 
the  course  adopted  on  the  formation  of  our  own  federal  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  the  interpretation  which  belongs  to  the  one  instrument  be¬ 
longs  to  the  other.  Not  only  must  a  foreigner,  in  order  to  become  a 
citizen,  take  an  oatli  of  allegiance  to  our  republican  system,  not  only 
must  he  abjuie  all  foreign  potentates,  but  he  must  surrender  any 
foreign  title  wdiatever.  So  it  is  with  our  church.  She  permits  no 
divided  allegiance.  She  admits  no  man  to  take  part  in  her  gov¬ 
ernment  who  is  the  adherent  of  a  foreign  ecclesiastical  policy. 
But  by  this  she  passes  judgment  on  the  validity  of  foreign  or¬ 
ders,  only  to  the  extent  in  which  our  republican  system  passes 
judgment  on  the  validity  of  foreign  governments.  And  it  is  fortu¬ 
nate  for  the  maintenance  of  her  real  integrity  that  the  language 
she  has  used  in  this  respect,  is  so  identical  with  that  of  our  civil 
sanction,  as  to  prevent  a  dilierent  interpretation. 

But  against  the  interpretation  of  the  New  York  catechism  a  familiar 
rule  of  criticism  interposes  itself,  Exp /•mto  unius  est  exclusio  alterius. 
The  limitation  of  a  law  to  a  specific  jurisdiction  excludes  its  opera¬ 
tion  from  all  outside.  Suppose  for  instance  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  should  pass  a  law  to  the  effect  that  the  cutting  of  timber  in 
a  particular  county  should  be  prohibited.  The  fact  of  the  limita¬ 
tion  to  the  county  in  question,  would  be  an  exclusion  of  its  opera¬ 
tion  from  the  rest  of  the  State.  Or  suppose  a  convention  should 
pass  a  canon  declaring  that  in  “this”  diocese  no  clergyman  shall 
be  considered  as  canonically  resident  wdio  does  not  hold  a  parish. 
It  certainly  will  not  be  pretended  that  all  persons  professing  obe¬ 
dience  to  such  a  canon,  must  regard  it  as  defining  the  ecclsiastical 
status  of  clergymen  residing  in  other  jurisdictions. 

But  apply  the  same  species  of  interpretation  to  our  own  civil 
fundamental  sanctions  and  see  to  what  it  leads. 

BILL  OF  KIGHTS. 

A  republican  government  is 
most  in  accordance  with  natural 
and  divine  lawL 

therefore^ 

No  authority  shall  be  recognized 
in  these  United  States,  which 
is  not  derived  directly  from  the 
people. 


TRACTARIAN  SYLLOGISM. 

Republicanism  is  essential  to 
to  the  existence  of  any  govern¬ 
ment. 

therefore., 

No  authority  is  to  be  recognized 
any  where.,  that  is  not  derived 
directly  from  the  people. 
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Such  a  fillibustering  method  of  construction  as  this  has  not  been 
reached  even  by  the  wildest  of  our  political  propagandists.  And 
yet  our  ecclesiastical  propagandists,  not  only  boldly  proclaim  it,  but 
insist  that  our  children  should  be  taught  to  say  that  “  the”  church 
holds  it  without  any  “doubt.”  But  this  is  not  all.  The  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  interpretation  leads  to  absurdities  still  wilder.  The 
ordinal,  it  is  proclaimed,  announces  principles  binding  on  the 
whole  visible  Church.  If  so,  it  is  binding  in  one  clause  as  much 
as  in  another,  for  the  enacting  sanction  in  each  is  the  same.  We 
are  therefore  in  the  ridiculous  position  of  asserting  that  no  ordina¬ 
tion  is  valid  which  is  not  conducted  precisely  in  the  shape  as  to 
postures,  formulas,  and  language  which  our  ordinal  prescribes. 
And  if  the  construction  is  worth  anything  it  goes  so  far  as  to  require 
that  no  person,  no  matter  in  what  communion,  shall  be  “  account¬ 
ed”  a  clergyman  who  was  not  of  our  own  canonical  age,  which  would 
break  in  a  dozen  places  the  chain  of  our  Episcopal  succession. 
Fortunately,  however,  we  are  able  to  extricate  ourselves  from 
these  predicaments,  if  we  had  no  other  means,  by  the  well  known 
principles  that  a  law  which  is  in  its  provisions  manifestly  sectional 
can  only  be  treated  as  binding  in  the  jurisdiction  to  which  it  is  ap¬ 
plied. 

The  soundness  of  the  construction  here  assumed,  is  established 
by  authority  the  purity  of  wTich  is  unassailable. 

When  Archbishop  Leighton  was  consecrated  Bishop  in  1661, 
he  was  required  to  submit  to  be  first  ordained  Deacon  and  Priest, 
on  the  ground  partly  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  partly  that, 
though  it  might  be  reasonable  to  allow  Presbyterian  Orders  under 
some  circumstances,  yet  that  this  had  been  received  from  those  who 
were  in  a  state  of  schism,  and  had  without  reason  revolted  from 
their  bishops.  Leighton’s  view  on  the  subject  is  thus  stated  by 
Bishop  Burnet : — “  Leighton  did  not  stand  much  upon  it.  He 
did  not  think  Orders  given  without  bishops  were  null  and  void.  He 
thought  the  forms  of  government  were  not  settled  by  such  posi¬ 
tive  laws  as  w'ere  unalterable  ;  but  only  by  Apostolic  practices, 
which,  as  he  thought,  authorized  Episcopacy  as  the  best  form. 
Yet  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  the  being  of  a  Church.  But 
he  thought  that  every  Church  might  make  such  rules  of  Ordination 
as  they  pleased.,  and  that  they  might  reordain  all  that  came  to  them 
from  any  other  Church  ;  and  that  the  reordaining  a  priest  ordained 
in  another  Church  imported  no  more  but  that  they  received  him  into 
Orders  according  to  their  rules,  and  did  not  infer  the  annulling  the 
Orders  he  had  formerly  received.”  (Hist,  of  his  Own  Times,  vol. 
i.  p.  140.) 
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And  slill  more  to  the  point  is  the  commentary  of  Bingham : 

Nor  do  I  see  what  can  he  urged  farther  in  this  case,  unless  it  be  the 
business  of  reordination,  which  some  reckon  so  great  a  charge  against  the 
Act  of  Uniformity;  liecause  it  obliges  every  beneficiary  to  receive  Epis¬ 
copal  ordination,  according  to  the  form  and  rites  of  the  Church  of 
England.  But  what  harm  there  is  in  this,  I  confess  I  never  could  see;  and 
T  am  sure  tliere  is  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  the  principles  or  practices  of 
C-eneVa,  nor  perhajis  of  the  whole  Erench  Church.  Eor  at  Geneva  it  is 
their  common  practice  whenever  they  remove  a  minister  from  one  Church 
to  another,  to  give  liim  a  new  and  solemn  ordination  by  imposition  of 

hands  and  prayer . Now,  if  it  be  lawful,  by  the  rules  of  the  Church  of 

Geneva,  for  a  minister  to  receive  a  new  solemn  ordination,  when  he  is 
translated  from  one  tdiurcli  to  another ;  why  cannot  meii  in  England  con¬ 
sent  to  receive  a  itew  ordination,  when  tlie  hnv  recpiires  it,  in  order  to 
settle  t  hemselves  regularly  in  any  Church  ?  especially  when  it  is  for  the  sake 
of  peace  and  union,  and  take  off  all  manner  douhtfulness  and  scruples 
from  the  people.  I  dispute  not  now,  'whether  their  former  ordinations  were 
valid  (tliis  ([uestion,  we  see,  he  does  not  consider  to  affect  the  point  to  be 
determined,  namely,  whether  they  could  ju'Oiierly  submit  to  reordination) ; 
it  is  certain,  they  are  not  more  valid  than  those  of  (deneva ;  nor  can  they 
themselves  thiidc  them  more  valid  than  the  ministers  of  Geneva  think 
theirs  ;  wherefore  if  it  be  lawd'ul  at  Geneva  for  a  minister  to  receive  a 
new  ordination,  because  the  laws  require  it,  I  do  not  see  what  can  make 
it  nnlawful  in  England  to  sulimit  to  the  same  thing,  in  compliance  with 
the  hnv,  when  men  have  no  other  regular  way  to  settle  themselves  in  any 
cure  ;  let  their  opinion  of  their  former  ordination  he  what  'it  u'ill,  wuiich 
coMRS  xoT  INTO  THE  PRESEXT  DISPUTE.  For  cveii  siipposiiig  thcir  former 
ordination  (i.  e.  the  Presbyterian  in  this  country)  to  be  valid,  I  shov)  they 
7nay  submit  to  a  new  ordination  without  sin;  and  if  the  will  be  peaceable, 
they  oujht  to  do  it,  after  the  example  of  Geneva,  rather  than  set  up  sep¬ 
arate  meetings,  and  preach  against  the  will  of  their  superiors,  to  the  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  peace  of  the  Church.'’  {Binyham's  ll'orks,  vol.  ix.  ed. 
1845.  pp.  206,.  207.) 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  elaborate  argument  of  Bishop  White, 
in  a  pamphlet  hereafter  fully  cited. 

(6.)  Authorities  sanctioned  hy  House  of  Bishops. 

In  IS04,  as  is  well  known,  our  House  of  Bishops,  in  obedience 
to  a  resolution  of  the  General  Convention,  “established  ,”-we 
quote  from  the  text— a  course  of  theological  studies.”  The 
writers  to  whom  they  refer  it  is  out  of  the  limits  of  the  present 
design  to  examine  seriatim.  It  is  enough  to  call  attention  to  the 
three  principal  authorities  whom  they  advance  in  connection  with 
these  very  topics.  These  are,-— 

1.  Mr.  Hooker’’ s  ecclesiastical  polity . 

“Now,  wdiereas  hereupon  (he  observes)  some  do  infer  that  no  ordina¬ 
tion  can  stand,  but  only  such  as  is  made  by  bishops  which  have  had  their 
ordination  likewise  by  other  Bishops  before  them,  till  we  come  to  the 
very  Apostles  of  Christ  themselves  ;  in  which  respect  it  was  demanded  of 
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Btza  at  Poissie,  “By  what  authority  he  could  administer  the  holy  sacra¬ 
ments,  <fec.”  (Our  readers  will  observe  the  instance  cited,  the  very  case 
now  in  question  between  the  Archbishop  and  his  assailants.) ....  To  this 
we  answer,  that  there  may  be  sometimes  very  just  and  sufficient  reason  to  al¬ 
low  ORDINATION  MADE  WITHOUT  A  BisHOP.  The  wholc  Cliui'cli  visible  be¬ 
ing  the  true  original  subject  of  all  power,  it  hath  not  ordinarily  allowed 
any  other  than  Bishops  alone  to  ordain ;  howbeit,  as  the  ordinary  course 
is  ordinarily  in  all  things  to  lie  observed,  so  it  may  be,  in  some  cases, 
not  unnecessary  that  we  decline  from  the  ordinary  ways.  Men  may  be 
extraordinarily,  yet  allowably,  two  ways  admitted  unto  spiritual  functions 
in  the  Church.  One  is,  when  God  Himself  doth  of  Himself  raise  up  any 
. . . .  Another. . . .  when  the  exigence  of  necessity  doth  constrain  to  leave 
the  usual  ways  of  the  Church,  which  otherwise  we  would  willingly  keep.’ 
{Eccl.  Pol.  viii.  14.  See  also  iii.  11.) 

Here  Beza's  orders  are  directly  recognized  as  valid.  And  yet 
the  Dutch  Reformed  communion  in  this  country,  to  say  nothing  ol 
those  cognate  bodies  with  which  its  ordination  has  mingled,  takes 
its  succession  from  the  exact  line  of  Beza.  If,  then,  Beza’s  ordi¬ 
nation  was  valid  in  Holland,  it  did  not  lose  its  efficacy  when 
tran.splanted  in  1640  to  this  country,  unless  it  faded  away  on  ap¬ 
proaching  the  Romish  episcopate  of  Quebec.  This,  however — 
arguing  on  the  milder  Anglo-Catholic  vicnv — it  is  clear  it  did  not 
do,  as  it  wms  recognized  as  an  independent  luminary  at  the  period 
when  in  Europe  it  was  revolving  in  immediate  proximity  to  the 
central  orb  of  the  Pope  himself.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  hiid  a  valid  ministry  in  this  country 
upon  Hooker’s  principles  until  the  arrival  of  the  first  Reformec 
Episcopate.  As  will  be  in  a  moment  seen  this  Episcopate  was 
that  of  the  ancient  Church  of  Moravia,  which  certainly  was  not 
unchurched  by  approaching  the  Dutch  establishment.  But  the 
Moravians  at  once  recognized  the  Dutch  ;  and  if  they  had  the 
power  of  ratification,  as  Anglo-Catholic  authority  teaches  they  had, 
exercised  it  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  by  intercommunion. 
Supposing,  however,  that  the  Anglican  Episcopacy  was  the  one 
whose  approach  unchurched  .such  imperfect  organizations  as  were 
churches  only  when  necessarily  debarred  from  Episcopal  ordina¬ 
tion,  how  does  the  matter  then  stand  t  Simply  thus, — that  the 
Anglican  Church  having  recognized  the  Moravian  Church  in  this 
country  as  possessed  of  a  valid  ministry, — with  of  course,  on  Anglo- 
Catholic  reasoning,  “  the  power  to  bind,” — the  first  is  estopped 
by  the  second’s  prior  ratification.  Such,  treating  it  technically, 
and  on  Anglo-Catholic  principles,  has  been  the  method  by  which 
the  Dutch  communion  preserves  its  place  in  that  orrery  which  re¬ 
cent  ingenuity  has  constructed  for  the  elucidation  of  the  modern 
“  Church”  system.  If  the  logical  process  is  attenuated  and  refined. 
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let  it  be  recollected  that  it  is  noc  out  of  place  if  it  demonstrates 
the  unreal  character  of  the  paper  fabric  of  which  it  treats. 

In  another  passage  Hooker  places  the  claims  of  Episcopacy  on 
that  same  “  low”  view  as  to  custom  making  succession,  which 
Bishop  White  so  much  delighted  to  announce; 

“  ^  Let  them  [i.  e.  hishopi\  continually  hear  in  mind,  that  it  is  rather  the 
force  of  custom,  whereby  the  Church,  haniny  so  long  found  it  good  to  con¬ 
tinue  under  the  regiment  of  her  virtuous  bishops,  doth  still  uphold,  maintain, 
and  honor  them  in  that  respect,  than  that  any  such  true  and  heavenly  law 
can  he  showed  by  the  evidence  ivhereof  it  may  of  a  truth  appear,  that  the 
iM'd  himself  hath  appointed  presbyters  forever  to  he  under  the  regiment  of 
bishops,'  iul  (ling,  that  'their  authority  ’  is  ‘  a  sword  trhich  the  Church  hath 
power  to  take  from  them.’  {lb.  vii.  5,  See  also  i.  14,  and  iii.  10.)” 

2.  Archbishop  Potter  on  Church  government. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  if  this  eminent  prelate’s  facts,  and  the 
theory  of  the  New  York  Society  are  put  together,  our  com¬ 
munion  will  be  placed  in  a  state  of  ecclesiastical  depression,  for 
which,  according  to  the  New  York  nomenclature  the  term  “sect” 
— be  the  irreverence  not  ours, — will  be  too  honorable.  For  Arch¬ 
bishop  Potter,  in  17.37, — long  enough  before  our  own  Episcopal 
occupancy, — addressed  a  formal  letter  to  the  Moravian  Episcopate, 
congratulating  them  on  their  undoubted  succession  and  primitive 
doctrine  ;  and,  if  this  was  not  enough,  aided  them  in  “  establish¬ 
ing”  themselves  by  act  of  parliament  in  this  country  as  an  un¬ 
doubted  Apostolic  Church.  And  both  Bishop  White  and  Bishop 
Seabury,  as  will  be  in  a  moment  seen,  recognized  them  as  having 
a  valid  Episcopate  in  this  country  prior  to  ourselves. 

.3.  Bishop  Barnet  on  the  Articles,  ^c. 

Bishop  Burnet  has  been  cited  under  another  head,  and  it  will 
not  be  disputed  that  he,  at  least,  held  the  principle  that  episco¬ 
pacy,  though  sanctioned  by  apostolic  usage,  and  necessary  to  the 
proper  development  of  a  church,  \vas  not  essential  to  its  exist¬ 
ence. 

4.  Bishop  Pearson  on  the  Creed. 

However  high  may  be  the  estimate  which  this  very  authoritative 
writer  places  on  the  ministry  as  a  positive  institution,  his  view's  as 
to  its  relative  necessity, — the  only  point  before  us, — are  embodied 
in  the  following  paragraph  in  a  way  which  shows  that  in  no  point 
he  differs  from  the  w'eight  of  Church  authority  : 

‘■This  promise  giveth  not  only  an  assurance  of  the  continuance  of  the 
Church,  but  also  the  cause  of  that  continuance,  which  is  the  presence  of 
Christ.  Where  two  or  three  are  met  together  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
there  he  is  in  the  midst  of  them  (Matt,  xviii.  20) ;  and  thereby  become  a 
church  ;  for  they  are  as  a  builded  house,  and  the  son  within  the  house; 
wherefore,  seeing  that  Christ  doth  promise  his  presence  unto  the  Church, 
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even  nnto  the  end  of  the  world,  he  doth  thereby  assure  us  of  the  existence 
of  the  Church,  until  that  time  of  which  his  presence  is  the  cause.  In¬ 
deed,  this  is  the  City  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  City  of  Our  God.  God 
will  establish  it  forever,  (Ps.  xlviii.  8,)  as  the  great  prophet  of  our 
church  hath  said.”  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  Article  IX,  (p.  512  Apple- 
ton’s  edition.) 

(7.)  Consent  of  the  framers  of  our  JImerican  Church  policy. 

The  history  of  Episcopacy  in  this  country  is  marked  by  a  very 
striking  fact,  which  the  managers  of  the  New  York  Society  could 
not  have  but  overlooked  when  they  put  it  in  the  mouths  of  even 
the  young  of  our  communion,  to  say  that  there  can  be  but  one 
Bishop  in  a  diocese  (p.  13),  and  that  consequently  all  subsequent 
ministers  are  schismatic.  It  is  a  matter  of  history, — overlooked 
now,  but  no  less  true, — that  the  Moravian  succession  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  this  country  as  early  as  1749, — that  by  it  an  Episcopate, 
acknowledged  to  be  valid  by  our  mother  Church  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  was  planted  on  our  shores, — and  that  it  entered 
quietly  on  the  then  unoccupied  ground,  in  which  it  has  ever  since 
e.xercised  Episcopal  jurisdiction.  For  the  truth  of  these  positions 
it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  following  unquestionable  autho¬ 
rities  ; 

Archbishop  Seeker,  whose  means  of  information,  and  whose  de¬ 
votion  to  the  interests  of  the  Anglican  communion  in  this  country, 
are  both  indisputable,  in  a  letter  to  the  Right  Honorable  Ho¬ 
ratio  Walpole,”  written  in  1751,  but  not  published  until  after  his 
death,  when  in  accordance  to  his  directions,  it  was  given  to  the 
world  with  other  of  his  works,  makes  the  following  statement ; 

“  It  ought  to  be  considered  further  that  an  act  of  the  last  session  of  Par¬ 
liament  (1749)  which  passed  without  any  opposition  from  anybody,  hath 
expressly  established  Moravian  Bishops  in  America,  who  have  much  high¬ 
er  and  stricter  notions  of  church  government  and  discipline  than  we  have. 
If  for  want  of  these  (Anglican  Bishops,  for  which  the  object  of  the  letter 
was  to  petition)  the  Moravian  Bishops  should  ordain  such  ministers  for 
our  people  as  they  thought  proper,  or  should  they,  by  administering  con¬ 
firmation,  or  by  the  reverence  for  their  episcopal  character,  be  continu¬ 
ally  gaining  converts  from  us,  it  would  be  a  very  undesirable  thing  on 
many  accounts,  particularly  on  this,  that  most  of  them  refuse  taking  oaths 
and  bearing  arms.” — 6  Seeker's  Works.,  499. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  this  letter,  it  was  criticised  with 
great  ability  by  Archdeacon  Blackburne,  a  very  eminent  divine  of 
latitudinarian  views,  who  opposed  the  establishment  of  an  epis¬ 
copate  in  America  chiefly  on  political  grounds,  but  who  went  care¬ 
fully  over  the  several  positions  of  Archbishop  Seeker  and  made 
them  the  subject  of  the  most  searching  scrutiny.  It  is  important 
to  note  the  manner  in  which  the  Archbishop’s  statement  in  refer- 
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enop  to  the  Moravian  succession  is  treated.  There  is  no  attempt 
to  deny  the  validity  of  that  succession,  or  the  fact  of  its  preiiccu- 
pancy  of  the  ground.  The  retort,  however,  is, — “  you  prove*  too 
much  for  your  own  purpose.  Instead  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Moravian  episcopate  being  an  argument  in  /hco?-  of  the  introduction 
of  an  Anglican  episcopate,  it  is  an  argument  against  it,  for  by  the 
doctrine  of  the  Nicene  council,  the  first  occupant  absorbs  the 
urisdiction.”  Or  to  give  the  Archdeacon’s  own  words: — 

“But  supposing  the  ^Moravian  Bishops  to  be  expressly  established  in 
America,  and  to  have  all  the  prelatical  powers  with  which  our  English 
Bishops  are  invested,  what  is  the  consequence?  A  very  unfortunate  one 
for  his  grace's  project,  if  Mr.  Itimius  is  to  be  believed,  who  when  he 
wanted  to  exclude  the  Moravian  Bishops  from  exercising  their  functions 
in  England,  confronted  them  with  a  canon  of  the  Nicene  Council,  which 
enjoins  that  two  Bishops  shall  not  preside  together  in  the  same  city, 
d'he  Moravian  Bishops,  according  to  this  doctrine  have  a  canonical  title 
by  preoccupation,  and  the  English  Bishops  must  be  excluded  of  course 
from  America,  on  the  pain  of  being  censured  as  uncanonical  inter¬ 
lopers.’" 

But  Archdeacon  Blackburne’s  arguments  on  this  point  were  not 
destined  to  remain  unanswered.  Higli  Churchmen  in  those  days 
did  not  believe  in  those  doctrines  of  predccupancy  which  are 
flaunted  on  the  banners  of  modern  Anglo-Catholicism.  Indepen¬ 
dently  of  this  it  was  not  to  be  permitted  to  a  latitudinarian  divine 
to  make  flings  at  the  discipline  of  so  ancient  and  apostolic  a 
church  as  the  IMoravian.  Archbishop  Seeker,  it  is  true,  was  then 
silenced  by  death,  but  there  were  others  whose  characters  w'ere 
equally  unimpeachable  who  wmre  ready  to  maintain  both  the  puri¬ 
ty  of  the  Moravian  succession,  and  the  absurdity  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  exclusive  right  of  the  prebccupant.  Among  these  cham¬ 
pions  not  the  least  eminent  and  able  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chand¬ 
ler,  of  Elizabethtowm,  who  will  be  again  referred  to,  as  the 
especial  representative  of  the  then  high  Anglican  party  in  this  conn 
try,  and  who  was  shortly  afterwards  selected  for  consecration  in 
case  the  English  episcoj)al  line  should  be  then  extended  to 
America.  In  a  pamphlet  published  by  him  in  New"  York  in  1774, 
he  not  only  earnestly  vindicates  the  validity  of  the  Moravian  epis¬ 
copate,  but  rejects  with  the  most  marked  contempt  the  notion  that 
one  regular  episcopate  can  by  preiiccupancy  exclude  another. 

The  contrast  between  the  then  high  church  view’  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  will  be  abundantly  shown  by  the  following  paragraph  in  his 
argument. 

“The  Count  bad  Epi.scopal  consecration  at  Siffa,  in  Great  Noland,  in 
the  year  1737,  and  the  Bishop  Jablouski,  of  Berlin,  the  Polish  Bishop 
Sitgravius,  and  the  Moravian  Bishop  Jaocb  Mitsclimann,  were  the  persons 
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that  ordained  him.  From  them  he  received  every  branch  of  Episcopal 
power,  and  was  known  to  exercise  it  to  its  utmost  extent,  and  without 
control,  when  the  favors  of  the  British  Parliament  were  granted  him. 
Indeed,  he  had  pretended  to  lay  down  his  Episcopal  dignity  a  few  years 
after  he  had  received  it ;  but  instead  of  it  he  assumed  the  higher  title  and 
superior  power  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Oeconomist,  and  after¬ 
wards  of  Lord  Advocate  of  the  Unitas  frataum.  And  if  ecclesiastical  dis¬ 
cipline  w'as  not  immediately  administered  by  him,  yet  it  was  administered 
with  the  strictest  severity  according  to  his  orders  and  directions,  who  was 
the  absolute  sovereign  of  this  Moravian  fraternity.  In  a  word,  let  any 
one  read  the  candid  narrative,  or  any  other  faithful  account  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  this  society,  and  he  will  find  that  their  discipline  is  exercised 
with  the  utmost  strictness  and  with  uncontrollable  severity  ;  that  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  Church  of  England  is  not  comparable  with  it  in  this  respect; 
and  the  Commentator,  by  pretending  to  prove  the  contrary,  expose  him¬ 
self  and  injures  the  cause  he  has  undertaken  to  support. 

“  As  to  what  he  (Archdeacon  Blackburne)  advances  concerning  a  canon 
of  the  Nicene  Council,  and  the  right  of  the  Moraoiari  Bishops  to  the  Epis¬ 
copal  jurisdiction  of  Amei-ica  hy  preoccupation,  p.  no  reader  can  he 
so  xceak  as  to  think  it  deserves  an  answer.” 

The  records  of  the  English  Parliament, — which  voluminous  as 
they  are,  can  hardly  be  supposed  will  forever  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  “  child”  who  is  instructed  by  the  New  York  Society, — show 
how  careful  was  the  investigation  upon  which  this  recognition  pro¬ 
ceeded.  Prominent  among  them  will  be  found  “  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  to  whom  the  petition  of  the  deputies  of  the  United 
Moravian  churches  was  referred.”  and  of  which  an  adequate  sup¬ 
ply  of  pamphlet  copies  are  still  to  be  found  under  the  London  im¬ 
press  of  1749.  This  Report,  which  was  read  in  the  house  by 
Lieutenant-General  Oglethorpe, — an  honored  name  both  in  Church 
and  State, — contained  the  following  vouchers, — among  many 
others, — of  the  validity  of  the  Moravian  succession  which  were 
declared  to  have  been  duly  proved,  and  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

A  certificate  from  Bishop  Jablousky,  of  the  Polish  Church,  whose 
succession  is  proved  by  a  careful  historical  scrutiny,  of  his  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  Moravian  consecrations. — (p.  6,  app.  pp.  12,  1.3.) 

A  statement  of  Archbishop  Wray,  recognizing  the  same  as 
valid. — {Ibid.) 

A  report  of  the  Propagation  Society  to  the  same  effect. — (p.  7, 
app.  p.  11.) 

A  letter  from  Archbishop  Potter  to  the  same  effect. — (p.  8.) 

A  letter  patent  from  the  Patriarch  Neophytus  of  Constantinople 
(1740)  to  the  same  effect. — (p.  17,  app.  p.  35.) 

Two  letters  from  Samuel,  Archbishop  of  Dercon,  to  the  same  ef¬ 
fect. — (p.  17,  app.  p.  34.) 

A  list  of  ancient  and  modern  authors  to  the  same  effect. — (p.  17, 
app.  p.  97.) 
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Letters  patent  of  Edward  VI.  to  the  same  eifect. — (app.  p,  44.) 

It  was  on  this  evidence  that  the  bill  for  “  establishing”  (to  use 
Arclibishop  Seeker’s  language)  the  Moravian  Episcopate  in  this 
counti'y  passed  Parliament. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  by  a  Parliamentary  recognition  of 
the  Moravian  Church  as  a  valid  Episcopal  communion  here  exist¬ 
ing  prior  to  our  own  Episcopal  occupancy,  we  are  not  only  judi¬ 
cially  excluded  from  disputing  Moravian  priority,  but,  that  that 
very  priority,  though  without  attaching  to  it  any  of  the  preroga¬ 
tives  our  New  York  brethren  claim,  was  recognized  by  Arch¬ 
bishop  Seeker  in  England,  and  by  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
High  Church  interest  in  this  country.  We  should  be  doing  in¬ 
justice,  however,  did  we  stop  here.  All  classes  of  Anglican  di¬ 
vines  hurried  to  pay  the  tribute  of  their  salutation  to  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  the  .Moravian  succession  and  the  purity  of  the  Moravian 
doctrine.  Dr.  Sherlock,  then  Bishop  of  London,  and  ordinary  of 
the  American  provinces,  sent  in  to  the  King  in  council  a  memori¬ 
al  on  the  subject  of  the  importance  of  an  American  Episcopate, 
in  which  he  urges  the  fact  of  a  prior  and  valid  Moravian  occu¬ 
pancy  as  a  chief  reason  for  immediate  action.  One  paragraph  we 
quote  • 

“  The  churches  of  tlie  Episcopal  comnmnion  abroad  liave  been  under  a 
necessity  of  snlnnitting  to  these  difficulties.  For  as  Protestant,  they  would 
not  apply  to  Po]iish  Bishops  for  confirmation  or  orders;  and  as  Episco¬ 
pal  churches  they  could  resort  for  orders  only  to  English  or  Irish  Bish¬ 
ops.  But  since  the  Moravians  have  been  recognized  bg  J^arliarnent  to  be  a 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  have  libertg  to  settle  in  his  Majesty's 
Amei-ica/i  donrinions,  should  the  churches  abroad  admit  of  ordination  by 
Moravian  Bishojis,  it  might  be  attended  with  consequences  not  easily  fore¬ 
seen,  but  easily  prevented  by  suftering  the  Episcopal  churches  of  England 
in  America  to  have  one  or  more  suffragan  Bishops  residing  among  them.’' 

And  then  we  have  a  formal  and  official  letter  not  only  of  recog¬ 
nition  but  of  endorsement  from  Archbisbop  Potter,  then  Archbi.sh- 
op  of  Canterbury,  to  Count  Zinzendorf,  on  the  consecration  of  the 
latter,  in  which  the  Moravian  Church  is  declared  to  steadfastly 
maintain  primitive  faith”  and  “  primitive  discipline.” 

(See  Biographia  Britanica,  in  loco.)  We  give  the  whole  of  this 
Episcopal  precept  in  the  original  Latin  in  which,  in  due  accordance 
with  patristic  usage,  it  was  expressed  : 

“  Viro  admodum  Reverendo,  Domino  Nicolao  Ludovico  Moraviensi 
Episcopo,  Joannes  Oantuariensis,  S.  B.  D. 

“Sanctam  illam  vereque  illustrem  (quibuscunque  forte  tenebris  jam 
sit  involuta)  iMoraviensem  Cathedram,  ad  quam,  favente  Divino  Numine, 
plaudente  ca;le.sti  Ohoro  (id  enim  dubitare  nos  baud  sinit  quam  de  te  con- 
cepimus,  opinio)  nuper  es  evectus,  sincere  atque  ex  intimo  corde  gratnlor. 
Qui  tibi  baud  sine  exirnio  merito  delatus  honos,  ut  Ecclesi®  falutaris  sit, 
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nee  tibi  tuisve  nnquam  pcenitendus,  ardenti  prece  contendo.  Hoc  enitn 
fastigio,  quo  diviua  me  Provideutia,  utcunque  imparem  constituit,  penitus 
essem  indignus,  nisi  me  universe  Dei  populo  pro  virili  opem  ferre  femper 
exhiberem  paratum  ;  vos  autem  pree  cceteris  amem  atque  amplectar,  qui 
nec  pei’iculus  territi,  nec  aliis  quibusvis  Satanae  feducti,  una 

cum  pura  primaevaque  fide,  primaevam  etiam  Ecclesiae  disciplinam,  con- 
stanter  adhuc,  ut  accepimus,  tuentes,  arctiori  nobiscum  vinculo  con¬ 
junct!  estis.  Precibus  me  tuis,  oro,  vicissim  adjuves.  Co-episcopis  antem 
tuis,  totique,  cui,  te  Deus  praeesse  voluit,  Christiano  gregi,  salutem  nomine 
raeo  impertias.  Vale! 

“  Dabam  Westmonasterii  TV.  Id.  August!  MDCCXXXVII.”— (iSce 
report  of  Commons  Committee,  1749,  p.  9.) 

And,  as  if  to  close  the  matter  against  American  cavil,  Bishop 
White,  in  a  letter  dated  April  24,  1S04,  writes  to  Bishop  Hobart  : 
“  Besides  the  Episcopal  Church  in  England,  Scotland,  and  the 
United  States,  I  know  of  no  other  than  the  Romish,  the  Swedish, 
the  Danish,  and  the  Moravian.  I  presume  that  the  Moravian 
succession  can  be  fairly  made  out  ;  otherwise  I  think  it  would  never 
have  received  the  sanction  of  Archbishop  Potter  and  the  other 
Bishops,  at  the  time  of  passing  the  act  encouraging  the  settlement 
of  that  people  in  the  colonies  of  a  people  called  ‘  Unitas  Fra- 
trurn.’  ” — (Memoirs  of  Bishop  White,  387.) 

And  Bishop  Seabury,  at  a  period  when  he  is  in  full  exercise  of 
his  Episcopal  jurisdiction,  thus  writes  to  Dr.  Smith:  “  We  have 
(not  had)  in  America  the  Church  of  Moravia,  and  why  not  of  Eng¬ 
land  .P’  The  statement  shows  his  recognition  of  the  fact;  the 
enquiry  his  rejection  of  the  tractarian  inference. 

From  the  above  summary  it  will  be  seen  that  the  very  first 
steps  taken  by  the  English  Church  towards  the  transfer  of  their 
succession  to  our  shores  show  how  far  they  were  from  claiming 
any  right  of  priority  over  other  reformed  churches.  In  point  of 
fact  they  recognized  the  Moravian  Church  as  having  a  duly  con¬ 
stituted  episcopacy, — of  being  possessed  of  both  primitive  disci¬ 
pline  and  primitive  doctrine, — and  as  having  already  in  our  midst 
whatever  rights  episcopal  prebccupancy  could  give.  They  did 
this  in  the  most  solemn  way  which  was  in  their  power.  They 
passed  an  act  of  Parliament  for  the  purpose.  Two  successive 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  with  the  then  Bishop  of  London,  took 
the  initiative  as  became  their  station,  in  the  official  recognition 
of  the  validity  and  orthodoxy  of  the  Church  thus  established  with¬ 
in  our  borders.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  alone  how  suicidal  is  the 
policy  which  declares,  as  does  the  New  York  Book  Society,  that 
all  second  Episcopates  are  schismatic,  for  ourselves  can  never,  in 
face  of  the  solemn  admissions  of  our  own  predecessors,  claim  to  be 
anything  else  but  second  to  the  Moravians.  And  what  is  more,  it 
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'vill  be  seen  how  at  variance  with  our  own  history,-— at  variance 
with  primitive  usage  Bishop  Hopkins  has  lately  well  shown  it  to 
be  , — is  the  position  here  so  conspicuously  announced,  that  there 
can  be  but  “  one  Bishop  in  one  diocese.”  Acquitting  the  New 
York  Society. — as  we  most  cheerfully  do,— -of  all  sinister  design 
of  flirting  by  this  passage  a  side  blot  on  the  papers  of  Bishop  Wain- 
Wright  or  Bi  hop  Gobat,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  a  “  child’s” 
knowledge  of  history  must  be  very  limited  not  to  enable  him  at 
once  to  see  that  w’hat  he  is  here  made  to  say  is  this:  “  The  P.  E. 
Church  in  this  country,  to  which  I  belong,  is  no  Church  at  all,  but 
•schismatical,  See.,  since  its  Bishops  were  but  second  in  occupa¬ 
tion  to  the  Moravians,  whose  episcopate  it  has  duly  acknowledged 
to  be  valid.”  It  will  not,  under  such  a  state  of  facts,  be  disre¬ 
spectful  to  held  up  to  the  New  York  Society  for  avoidance  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  that  very  foolish  bird,  which  occupies  itself  with  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs,  whose  occupants  when  old  enough,  will  drive  it  with 
contumely  from  its  own  nest.  With  a  zeal  whose  purity  no  one 
disputes,  but  with  knowledge  not  equally  perfect,  they  have  un- 
cotisciously  seized  upon  the  Moravian  episcopate  as  the  subject  of 
incubation,  to  the  eminent  risk  of  the  flock  of  votaries  they  them¬ 
selves  have  collected  with  such  sedulous  care.  If  the  framers  of 
our  church  policy  were  to  be  permitted  to  addre.ss  the  functionaries 
who  are  engaged  in  this  questionable  species  of  ecclesiastical 
propagation,  they  would  not  improbably  admonish  them  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  thus  nursing  elements  which  must  be  destructive  to  them- 
selves,  and  advancing  theories  before  they  are  acquainted  with  the 
facts  on  which  they  rest.  And  if  this  advice  remained  unheeded 
— if  they  still  insist  in  applying  their  energies  to  thus  dismantling 
their  own  church, —  moderate  churchmen  of  the  old  fashioned 
stamp  must  respectfully  request  that  they  do  so  under  their  own 
name.  If  concessions  fatal  to  our  own  church  mu.st  be  made,  let 
the  voluntary  society  that  chooses  to  make  them  at  least  drop  from 
future  publications  the  title  “  general,”  and  the  names  of  the  non¬ 
consenting  President  and  Vice-Presidents,  whom  it  now’  parades 
as  substantial  proclaimers  of  the  nullity  of  their  own  Episcopal 
orders. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  direct  bearing  of  the  Moravian  re¬ 
cognition  upon  this  immediate  question,  and  presume  that  we  wall 
run  little  hazard  of  contradiction  when  we  say  that  the  action  of  the 
Anglican  Church  in  this  respect  if  it  proves  nothing  more,  proves 
that  at  least  no  exclusive  privileges  were  then  claimed  for  our 
communion  in  this  country,  such  as  those  now  set  up. 

But  this  is  not  all.  When  the  managers  of  the  “Church  Book 
Society”  search — as  their  duty  wilt  compel  them  to  do  as  vigilant 
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conservators  of  our  historical  literature, — the  records  of  the  nego¬ 
tiations  which  preceded  the  constitution  of  our  own  episcopate, — 
they  will  see  how  very  chary  was  the  English  Church  of  infringing 
in  any  way  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  other  reformed  churches  of 
the  colonies.  Thus  in  the  annual  episcopal  sermons  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  an  American  Episcopate,  which  were  delivered  before 
the  Propagation  Society,  from  1767  to  1770,  and  w’hich  were 
afterwards  published  as  exhibiting  the  views  of  the  English 
hierarchy  in  this  respect,  we  find  that  the  term  “church”  is  indis¬ 
criminately  applied  to  what  our  New  York  guides  call  “  sects,” 
and  the  term  “  sect,”  to  what  they  call  “  the  church.”  One  or 
two  extracts  will  show  to  what  extent  these  epithets  were  inter¬ 
changed,  and  will  point  out  to  our  New  York  cotemporaries  how 
difficult  it  will  be  for  the  children  for  whom  the  catechism  before 
us  is  designed,  when  they  come  to  read  history,  to  discover 
which  is  the  “  church”  of  which  the  catechism  speaks  so  highly, 
and  which  is  the  “  sect.” 

“All  sects  of  Protestant  Christians  here  at  home  ;  and  all,  save  one, 
throughout  our  colonies,  have  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  religion.  Thus 
stands  the  case  of  all  Churches  in  our  colonies,  except  only  the  Church, 
here  by  law  established.” — Bishop  of  Bangor,  1767. 

“Now  while  all  other  sects  can  provide  for  the  complete  administration 
of  sacred  offices  our  Church  in  the  colonies  is  laid  under  peculiar  dis¬ 
couragement,”  &c. — Bishoj)  of  Lincoln,  1768. 

“Shall all  other  sectaries  enjoy  their  particular  privileges  and  forms  of 
worship  in  their  full  latitude,  and  at  the  same  time  the  members  of  the 
national  Church  be  debarred,”  &c. — Bishop  of  Bristol,  1769. 

“Without  presuming  on  the  superiorexcellence  and  credit  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  on  its  being  the  established  religion  of  the  mother 
Country,  we  might  at  least,  hope  for  equal  indulgence  with  others,  &c. — 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  1770. 

“Their  (American  Episcopalians)  situations  and  circumstances  deprive 
them  of  the  common  benefit,  which  all  Christian  Churches,  in  all  ages, 
and  in  every  part  of  the  world,  have  freely  enjoyed,  and  which”  (i. 
e.  church  integrity,”)  in  those  countries,  Christians  of  every  other 
denomination  do  at  this  time  freely  enjoy.” — Bishop  of  Oxford,  1771. 

“  The  time,  we  hope,  is  not  far  distant,  when  this  obstruction  shall 
be  removed,  and  no  longer  remain  a  blemish  and  reproach  to  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  and  respectable  of  all  the  Reformed  Churches.” — Bishop  of 
St.  Davids,  1772. 

Such  is  the  official  language  used  by  the  series  of  English  Bish¬ 
ops  selected  by  the  Propagation  Society  between  1767  and  1772, 
to  express  the  views  of  the  Society,  or  in  other  words  of  the  Epis¬ 
copal  bench,  as  to  the  relations  of  “  the  church”  and  the  “  sects.” 
Unless  we  attribute  to  these  eminent  prelates  a  degree  of  mental 
prostration  on  the  entire  subject  which  made  them  incapable  of 
intelligent  expression, — and  an  hypothesis  like  this,  however  con- 
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sistent  with  the  Bishop  of  Exeter’s  method  of  disciplining  his 
metropolitan,  will  surely  find  no  advocates  in  our  more  moderate 
regions, — we  can  draw  from  their  language  but  one  conclusion, 
and  that  is  that  they  applied  both  to  our  own  and  the  other  protes- 
tant  communions  indiscriminately  the  terms  “church”  and  “sect” 
so  that  each  party  was  at  one  and  the  same  time  though  in  differ¬ 
ent  relations,  both  “sect”  and  “church.” 

In  a  moment,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  same  liberality  of  nomen¬ 
clature  was  not  only  pursued  by  Dr.  Seabury  and  Dr.  Chandler, 
the  two  leading  high  church  divines  in  this  country,  but  that  the 
principle  involved  in  such  liberality  was  at  least  to  a  considerable 
extent  justified  by  the  latter  in  an  elaborate  defence  to  an  accusa¬ 
tion  made  against  him  of  taking  opposite  views. 

One  very  striking  fact,  however,  may  at  this  point  be  noticed. 

'I’he  establishment  in  this  country  of  the  Anglican  line  was  as 
we  all  know  the  darling  project  of  Archbishop  Seeker.  It  was 
ever  by  him,  whether  Rector  of  St.  James’,  as  Bishop  of  Bristol, 
or  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  If  constant  longing  for  an  ob¬ 
ject  is  apt  to  produce  an  exaggerated  view  of  its  importance,  such 
must  have  been  the  case  with  himself  in  his  estimate  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  episcopate,  tor  it  was  never  out  of  his  heart.  If  exalted  no¬ 
tions  of  the  importance  of  Episcopacy,  and  positiveness  of  assu¬ 
rance  of  its  apostolic  origin,  constitute  sound  Churchmanship,  then  a 
sound  Churchman  was  Archbishop  Seeker,  in  the  just  sense  of 
the  term.  From  him,  therefore,  are  we  to  expect,  in  this  respect, 
exclusive  “church”  views,  and  if  they  did  not  come  from  him, 
the  conclusion  is  that  they  are  not  to  be  found.  And  when  we 
learn  that  his  favorite  scheme  was  opposed  the  most  bitterly  by  the 
New  England  Congregationalists  and  Independents,  we  can  easily 
see  that  their  ecclesiastical  status  furnished  a  test,  which  like  an 
Artesian  well  as  to  water,  was  so  deep  and  probing  that  if  it  failed 
to  bring  up  what  are  now  called  “church  views”  would  satisfac¬ 
torily  prove  that  there  were  no  “  church  views”  to  come.  Had 
he  thoimht  similarly  to  the  authors  of  the  catechism  before  us,  he 
would  readily  have  said: — “No,  these  sectaries  are  not  even 
Christians,  their  ministers  are  not  even  laymen,  we  must  in  the 
very  lowest  view  treat  them  as  nullities.”  But  he  was  far  from 
doing  this.  R egarding  these  protestant  communions  as  valid  church¬ 
es,  he  actually  took  the  ground  that  it  would  be  improper  to  inter¬ 
pose  another  organization  in  their  midst  without  their  consent,  for 
in  his  celebrated  letter  to  Mr.  Walpole,  which  after  his  death  was 
republished  under  his  testamentary  directions,  he  said  “  whether 
they”  (the  non-Episcopalians  of  New  England,)  “would  object 
against  Bishops  coming  occasionally  to  officiate  amongst  those  of 
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the  Episcopal  persuasion’’  (another  instance  of  the  obtuseness  of 
our  church  fathers  to  Anglo-Catholic  nomenclature,)  “in  that  pro¬ 
vince  I  know  not.  If  they  should,  and  persist  in  it — that  may  be 
omitted.”*  In  fact  he  proposed  to  treat  the  “  schismatic”  min¬ 
isters  of  New  England  with  the  same  obsequiousness  and  reverential 
courtesy  which  our  Anglo-Catholic  cotemporaries  bestow  upon 
those  questionable  worthies  the  Greek  Bishops, — i.  e.,  look  at  them 
with  reverence  at  a  distance — send  them  ovei  an  Episcopal  mes¬ 
senger  with  a  letter  expressive  of  high  esteem, — and  then  with¬ 
draw.  To  our  own  minds  the  course  of  both  is  improper.  We 
conceive  ourselves  at  liberty  to  propagate  Gospel  truth  and  to  es¬ 
tablish  sound  Church  government  wherever  we  please,  and  we 
mean  to  do  each  in  the  proper  season  when  we  believe  ourselves 
impelled  to  do  so  by  a  sense  of  duty.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
tractarian  divines  of  the  present  day,  who  have  been  for  so  long 
performing  their  obeisance  at  the  Greek  Shrine  w'ill  no  doubt  feel 
a  little  puzzled  when  on  turning  back  the  pages  of  history  they 
discover  Archbishop  Seeker  engaged  in  the  same  polite  ceremo¬ 
nies  before  the  “church”  of  New  England.  And  when  they 
have  attentively  examined  the  record  of  this  remarkable  fact, 
they  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  acknowledge  that  the  exclusive  church 
theory  was  not  taken  by  us  from  our  putative  parent,  but  is  at  best 
of  individual  and  recent  origin. 

But  is  it  sanctioned  by  our  own  early  American  Bishops  and  by 
those  by  whom  our  distinctive  formulas  were  constructed  ?  And 
here  we  emerge  from  the  underbrush  of  Anglican  polemics,  and 
enter  upon  an  open  and  beaten  track  with  which  our  readers  are 
already  familiar.  It  is  fortunate,  indeed,  for  the  perpetuity  of  the 
true  church  theory,  that  Bishop  White  should  have  united  within 
himself  qualities  which  render  his  testimony  as  unmistakeable  as 
to  its  meaning,  as  it  is  conclusive  in  its  results.  Whatever  may 
be  the  degree  in  which  the  motives,  the  consistency,  or  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  others  may  be  questioned,  on  his  no  shadow  can  rest. 
For  a  very  long  period — a  period  of  extraordinary  license  of  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  criticism — he  was  exposed  to  minute  and  continu¬ 
ous  scrutiny,  and  alone  among  his  cotemporaries  does  he  appear 
before  us  invested  with  an  integrity  and  purity  both  of  purpose 
and  life  which  were  never  even  doubted.  And  independently  of 
this,  if  his  equal  and  passionless  judgment  was  capable  of  any 
partizan  bias,  it  certainly  would  not  have  been  warped  in  the  Low 
Church  direction.  His  personal  associations  as  well  as  his  party 
sympathies  were  all  with  the  High  Church  organization,  and  as 

*  6  Seeker’s  Works,  502. 
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his  biographer  tells  us,  he  regarded  the  machinery  of  the  evan¬ 
gelical  reaction  of  1825-8,  with  anxiety  and  doubt.  His 
continued  adhesion  to  Low  Church  views  in  the  abstract,  there¬ 
fore,  must  be  regarded  as  a  testimony  of  his  judgment,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  his  inclinations,  and  as  such,  is  entitled  to  peculiar 
weight.  That  his  adhesion  to  these  principles  was  unquestioned 
and  unwavering,  appears  from  the  following  statement  of  Dr. 
Wilson,  his  selected  biographer.  “  Dr.  White  formed  his  theolo¬ 
gical  views,  after  full  examination,  and  on  clear  conviction,  upon 
the  model  of  those  of  the  Low  Church  divines — as  they  are  called 
in  England — of  the  established  Church  in  that  country.”  How 
far  these  views  went  we  now  proceed  to  show,  taking  for  our 
standard,  not  those  of  his  writings  which  are  more  familiar  to  the 
general  reader,  but  a  very  remarkable  pamphlet  now  out  of  print, 
which  had  the  peculiar  sanction  of  having  been  prepared  by  him 
before  his  entrance  on  the  Episcopate  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
the  views  of  the  American  Church,  and  of  having  been  deliber¬ 
ately  endorsed  by  him  from  time  to  time  down  to  the  period  when 
the  Episcopal  staff  so  long  and  so  wisely  wielded  by  him  was  at 
last  broken  in  death. 

In  1780-2,  as  is  well  known,  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this 
country  was  in  a  state  of  great  depression  from  the  fact  that  by 
the  political  severance  from  the  mother  country,  there  had  been  an 
ecclesiastical  severance  which  left  our  communion  in  about  the 
same  condition  as  would  be  the  Presbyterian,  if  by  a  single  sweep 
the  entire  body  of  Presbyters  had  been  removed.  It  became  a 
very  serious  question  what  could  be  done.  There  seemed  then 
no  chance  of  obtaining  through  the  English  succession  the  estab- 
lishment  of  an  independent  American  Episcopate.  1  he  alterna- 
tives  were  the  renewal  of  the  system  of  dependence  on  a  foreign 
Episcopate,  something  on  the  same  principle  as  obtains  in  the 
Church  of  Rome;  or  the  construction  of  a  new  Church  by  the 
election  and  self-consecration  of  an  independent  ordaining  power. 
It  was  at  the  close  of  this  period  that  Bishop  White,  then  a  parish 
minister  in  Philadelphia,  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  “  The  case 
of  the  Episcopal  Churches  in  the  United  States  Considered,” 
which  he  tells  us  embodied  the  joint  views  of  himself  and  Bishop 
Provoost,  and  was  submitted  as  such  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  at  the  more  fortunate  period  when  with  the  assent  of  the 
English  government,  they  were  about  to  receive  Episcopal  orders. 
In  this  pamphlet,  which  it  is  to  be  regretted  is  now  out  of  popular 
read),  after  assuming  that  the  direct  connection  with  the  Anglican 
Church,  was  indissolubly  severed,  and  that  the  obtaining  of  the 
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succession  for  an  independent  Episcopate  was  for  the  time  imprac¬ 
ticable,  the  following  scheme  of  organization  was  proposed : 

“In  each  smaller  district  there  should  be  elected  a  general  vestry  or  con¬ 
vention,  consisting  of  a  convenient  number  (the  minister  to  be  one) 
from  the  vestry  or  congregation  of  each  Church,  or  of  every  two  or  more 
churches,  according  to  their  respective  ability  of  supporting  a  minister. 
They  should  elect  a  clergj-man  their  permanent  president;  who  in  con¬ 
junction  with  other  clergymen  to  be  also  appointed  by  the  body,  may  ex¬ 
ercise  such  powers  as  are  purely  spiritual,  particularly  that  of  admitting 
to  the  ministry ;  the  presiding  clergyman  and  others  to  be  liable  to  be 
deprived  for  just  causes,  by  a  fair  process,  and  under  reasonable  laws  ; 
meetings  to  be  held  as  often  as  occasion  may  require. 

“The  assemblies  in  the  three  larger  districts  may  consist  of  a  convenient 
number  of  members,  sent  from  each  of  the  smaller  districts  severally  with¬ 
in  their  bounds,  equally  composed  of  clergy  and  laity,  and  voted  for  by 
those  orders  promiscuously ;  the  presiding  clergj’man  to  be  always  one, 
and  these  bodies  to  meet  once  in  every  year. 

“The  continental  representative  body  may  consist  of  a  convenient  num¬ 
ber  from  each  of  the  larger  districts,  formed  equally  of  clergy  and  laity, 
and  among  the  clergy  formed  equally  of  presiding  ministers  and  others  ; 
to  meet  statedly  once  in  three  years.  The  use  of  this  and  the  preceding 
representative  bodies  is  to  make  such  regulations,  and  receive  appeals  in 
such  matters  only,  as  shall  be  judged  necessary  for  their  continuing  one 
religious  communion.” 

The  time  for  the  immediate  establishment  of  such  a  system 
is  thus  considered : 

“The  other  part  of  the  proposal  was  an  immediate  execution  of  the 
plan,  without  waiting  for  the  episcopal  succession.  This  is  founded  on 
the  presumption,  that  the  worship  of  God  and  the  instruction  and  refor¬ 
mation  of  the  people  are  the  principal  objects  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  ; 
if  so  to  relinquish  them  from  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  episcopacy,  is 
sacrificing  the  substance  to  the  ceremony.” 

The  main  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  practical  adoption  of  the 
plan,  however,  was  the  very  one  which  is  stated  in  the  catechism 
before  us,  viz.  :  that  a  voluntary  episcopacy  without  the  succession 
would  be  a  nullity.  This  position  is  refuted  with  great  force  and 
fulness  in  an  argument  from  which  we  have  only  space  to  extract 
the  following  passages : 

“It  would  be  to  the  greater  degree  surprising  if  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  acknowledged  by  all  protestant  churches  to  lay  a  sufficient  stress  on 
episcopal  succession  afterwards  obtained,  any  supposed  imperfections 
of  the  intermediate  ordinations  might,  if  it  were  judged  proper  be 
supplied  without  acknowledging  their  nullity,  by  a  conditional  ordination 
resembling  that  of  conditional  baptism  in  the  liturgy  ;  the  above  was  an 
expedient  proposed  by  Archbishop  Tillotson,  Bishops  Patrick,  Stilling- 
fleet  and  others,  at  the  revolution,  and  had  been  actually  practised  in 
Ireland  by  Archbishop  Bramhall. 

“It  will  be  said,  we  ought  to  continue  as  we  are,  with  the  hope  of  ob- 
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taining  it  hereafter.  But  are  the  acknowledged  ordinances  of  Christ’s 
holy  religion  to  be  suspended  for  years  perhaps  as  long  as  the  present 
generation  shall  continue,  out  of  delicacy  to  a  disputed  point,  and  that  re¬ 
lating  only  to  externals  ?  It  is  submitted,  how  far  such  ideas  encourage 
the  suspicion  of  want  of  attachment  to  any  particular  church,  except  so 
far  as  is  subservient  to  some  civil  system.  All  the  obligations  of  con¬ 
formity  to  the  divine  ordinances,  all  the  argument  which  prove  the  con¬ 
nection  between  public  worship  and  the  morals  of  the  people,  combine  to 
urge  the  adopting  some  speedy  measures  to  provide  for  the  public  minis¬ 
try  in  these  clnirches  ;  if  such  as  have  been  above  recommended  should  be 
adopted,  and  the  essential  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  gospel,  should  be 
so  immoderately  attached  to  a  matter  of  external  order,  as  must  in  some 
eases  he  ruinous  to  her  communion,”  p.  20. 

“Can  any  reasonable  rule  of  instruction  make  this  (Episcopacy)  amount 
to  more  than  ancient  and  apostolic  practice  ?  That  the  apostles  adopted 
any  particular  form,  affords  a  presumption  of  its  being  the  best,  all  cir¬ 
cumstances  at  that  time  considered  ;  but  to  make  it  unalterably  binding, 
it  must  be  shown  enjoined  in  positive  precept,”  p.  24. 

Then  after  showing  that  even  the  High  Church  school  of 
English  divines  did  not  unchurch  non-episcopal  denominations, 
comes  the  following  summary  : 

“Now  if  even’those  who  held  episcopacy,  to  be  of  divine  right,  conceive 
the  obligation  to  it  to  be  most  binding  when  that  idea  would  be  de¬ 
structive  of  public  ■worship,  much  more  must  they  think  so,  who  indeed 
venerate  and  prefer  that  form  as  the  most  ancient  and  eligible,  without 
any  idea  of  the  divine  right  in  the  case.  This,  the  author  believes  to  be 
the  sentiment  of  the  great  body  of  Episcopalians  in  America;  in  which 
respect  they  have  in  their  favor  unquestionably  the  sense  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  as  he  believes  the  opinion  of  her  most  distinguished 
prelates  for  piety,  virtues,  and  abilities.”  p.  28. 

In  substance  we  have  here  set  forth  the  two  following  positions 
which  if  put  in  the  shape  of  questions  and  answers,  would  form  a 
contrast  with  the  New  York  catechism,  about  as  striking  as  that  be- 
t-w'een  tiactarian  views  now,  and  sound  church  views  of  older 
days  ; 

(1.)  In  point  of  fact  our  owm  church  existed  as  a  church  with¬ 
out  episcopacy  for  at  least  six  years,  and  in  the  opinion  of  her 
founders  could  have  continued  to  do  so,  without  detriment  to  her 
integrity,  had  the  English  succession  been  refused  ; 

(2.)  In  point  of  doctrine  Bishop  While  and  Provoost  not  only 
considered  episcopal  succession  inessential  to  the  existence  of  a 
church,  but  believed  that  in  case  of  political  necessity  episcopacy 
could  be  started  by  self-consecration. 

The  theoretic  portion  at  least  of  these  opinions  it  is  well  known 
was  shared  by  Dr.  Wharton  and  Dr.  Smith,  from  whom  the  present 
preface  to  the  Prayer  Book  emanated,  and  whose  views  can  be 
therefore  taken  in  aid  of  its  construction.  Bishop  Madison’s  views, 
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it  is  well  understood,  were  at  least  equally  liberal.  And  that 
Bishop  White  adhered  in  his  other  writings  to  the  positions  thus 
expressed  is  evident  from  the  following  passages  : 

“We  may  freely  confess,  (it  agreeing  with  their  conduct  in  a  variety 
of  ways)  that  in  laying  down  articles  of  faith,  (the  Eeformers)  had  no 
design  of  condemning  other  Protestant  churches  on  points  of  discipline.” 
— Lectures  on  the  Catechism,  page  157. 

“  I  am  engaged  in  opening  and  defending  the  sense  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  as  received  from  the  Church  of  England,  at  the  same  time  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  she  decidedly  set  her  feet  on  the  ground  of  the  apos¬ 
tolic  origin  of  episcopacy,  she  carefully  avoided  passing  a  judgment  on 
the  validity  of  the  ministry  of  the  churches.” — lhid,page  174. 

„  The  deliverer  of  this  present  charge,  in  the  exercise  of  like  freedom 
of  opinion,  is  rather  disposed  to  adopt  the  sentiments  of  an  able  and 
learned  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Dr.  Wake)  w'here  he  says  in  a  letter 
to  an  eminent  foreign  divine, — far  be  from  me  such  an  obdurate  heart, 
as  that  because  of  this  defect  (the  want  of  episcopacy),  I  should  say  of 
some  churches  that  they  are  to  be  cut  oft' from  our  communion,  or  should 
pronounce,  with  over  ardent  writers  among  us,  they  have  no  valid  sac¬ 
raments,  and  are  scarcely  Christians.  Many  English  prelates  may  be  cited 
to  the  same  effect.” — Charge,  1834,  15. 

But  Bishop  Seabury,  we  will  be  told,  “  thought  differently,  and 
therefore  think  differently  must  we.”  Only  a  slight  examination, 
however,  is  necessary  of  Bishop  Seabury’s  course  and  authority  to 
show  that  on  the  main  principle  involved  he  is  at  issue  with  those 
who  rely  on  him  so  sturdily. 

In  1771,  a  committee  of  the  clergy  of  New  York  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  “  Episcopalians  of  Virginia”  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  the  latter  to  withdraw  from  their  opposition 
to  the  establishment  of  an  American  episcopate  which  the  laity 
throughout  the  colonies  looked  upon  with  much  dread  from  its 
supposed  political  associations.  The  committee  consisted  entire¬ 
ly  of  what  were  then  called  “  High-Flyers,”  viz  :  high  tories  and 
high  churchmen  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  surpa.ssed  by  none 
in  devotion  to  the  church  and  the  crown. — Among  their  names  we 
find  Dr.  Chandler,  who  was  designated  by  the  Propagation  Socie¬ 
ty  for  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Seabury,  who  afterwards 
became  the  choice  of  the  clergy  for  the  Connecticut  Episcopate. 
Of  course  from  such  a  quarter  we  would  have  exclusive  views  if 
such  views  existed  anywhere. 

We  quote  cne  or  two  passages  from  the  letter  in  question  to  show 
that  even  by  them  exclusive  views  were  not  within  the  range  of 
contemplation  : 

“The  request  for  such  an  episcopate  as  the  society  had  proposed, 
amounted,  in  reality,  to  no  more  than  the  toleration  of  our  church  in 
the  colonies,  or  to  its  having  a  full  existence  as  an  ecclesiastical  society  ; 
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and  would  only  raise  it  to  an  equality  of  privileges  with  other  tolerated 
churches. — with  the  Moravians  and  papists,  for  instance,  who  are  allowed 
to  have  llishops  on  a  claim  certainly  not  superior  to  ours.”- — Page  47. 

“  Such  a  tax,  we  believiq  has  never  been  imposed  upon  the  candidates 
of  ang  other  church  in  the  Christian  world  ;  and  no  church  but  ours  would 
have  remained  so  long  patient  and  silent  under  the  load  of  it,— especial¬ 
ly  ill  a  cnuntri/  wherein  all  other  churches  are  allowed  the  means  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  themselves,  in  this  respect,  in  the  easiest  and  cheapest 
manner.” — Page  47. 

“If  our  church  is  not  desirous  of  Bishops,  it  is  not  Episcopal  ;  if  it  de¬ 
sires  Bishops,  but  cannot  obtain  them,  its  condition  is  worse  than  that  of 
nil  other  churches  in  the  colonies,  whicli  enjoy  all  the  privileges  they  de¬ 
sire,  or  to  which  they  have  any  reasonable  pretensions.  If  it  is  not  Epis¬ 
copal,  it  is  now  no  branch  of  tlie  Church  of  England  ;  for  to  that  Church 
Bishops  are  essential.”— 7'‘«ye  5.'>. 

But  liberal  as  was  the  language  of  the  foregoing  and  other  pa¬ 
pers,  the  non-episcopal  communions  took  hre  on  the  ground  that 
though  they  were  to  be  conceded  to  be  “churches”  yet  the  term 
“tiik”  church  was  exclusively  assumed  by  the  Anglican  commu¬ 
nion.  'I'o  meet  this  and  other  criticisms  Dr.  Chandler,  as  the  es¬ 
pecial  champion  of  the  northern  High  church  clergy,  issued  a  pam¬ 
phlet  dated  in  1774,  in  which  occurs  the  following  pointed  para- 
graph  : 

“The  author,  in  his  appeal  and  its  Defences,  whenever  he  speaks  of 
the  church  or  the  clergy,  without  distinction,  is  known  always  to  mean 
the  Cliurch  of  England  only,  and  the  clergy  of  that  church.  In  his 
opinion,  within  the  kingdom  of  England  and  its  colonies,  which  he  con¬ 
siders  as  territories  thereunto  belonging,  the  established  church  of  the 
nation  may  with  proju'iety  be  called  the  church,  by  way  of  emphasis, 
and  her  clergy  the  clergy.  Nor  does  this  mode  of  expression  imply  an 
ojiinion  that  there  are  no  other  churches  or  clergy  in  the  kingdom;  any 
more  than  speaking  of  London  under  the  title  of  the  city  would  imply  an 
opinion  that  there  were  no  other  cities  in  the  kingdom.” — I^age  92. 

And  as  late  as  J785,  when  Bishop  Seabury  was  in  the  full  ex¬ 
ercise  of  his  episcopal  jurisdiction,  he  thus  writes  to  Dr.  Smith  : 

“We  have  in  America,  the  Church  of  Scotland,  of  Sweden,  of  Mora¬ 
via,  and  why  not  of  Englaml  ?  Our  (showing  that  by  thus  severing  him- 
,'<elf  from  the  ‘  Church  of  Scotland’  be  recognized  under  that  title 
the  uon-episcopal,  not  the  episcopal  communion  under  that  name)  he- 
ing  the  Church  of  England  no  more  implies  dependence  on  or  subjection 
to  England,  than  being  the  church  of  Holland  implies  .subjection  to  Holland.” 

- — White’s  Memoirs,  page  287. 

Here  we  have  the  Scotch  and  Dutch  Calvinistic  non-episcopal 
communions  recognized  as  cJnirches,  and  this  after  the  suceession 
had  been  planted  in  Bishop  Seabury’s  own  person  on  our  shores. 

It  is  plain  therefore  that  neither  Dr.  Seabury  nor  Dr.  Chandler 
unchurched  “  other  denomications,”  and  it  is  also  plain,  for  it  is  a 
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matter  of  undisputed  history,  that  they  constituted  the  extreme  high 
church  wing  of  the  northern  clergy.  Whatever  they  rejected, 
therefore,  would  of  course  be  still  more  indignantly  repudiated  by 
the  “  low  church”  or  “  moderate”  section,  of  whom  Dr.  Provoost, 
afterwards  elected  Bishop,  was  the  head.  It  is  true  that  afterwards, 
Dr.  Seabury,  when  he  found  himself  depending  for  his  episcopal 
orders  on  the  Scotch  chain,  which  was  regarded  by  the  English 
Archbishops  as  of  but  doubtful  validity,  assumed  that  swell  which 
is  the  general  accompaniment  of  an  uneasy  title,  and  imitated  those 
from  whom  his  orders  were  derived  in  the  exhibition  of  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  heraldry  which  was  probably  the  more  conspicuously 
flaunted  from  the  consciousness  of  the  bar  sinister  which  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  cross  it.  But  his  pretensions  were  those  of  manner  rath¬ 
er  than  substance,  and  after  allowing  the  margin  his  insecure  po¬ 
sition  requires,  they  are  not  entirely  inconsistent  with  his  own  prior 
recognition  of  the  “  churchship”  of  the  non-episcopal  commu¬ 
nions.  Dr.  Seabury’s  authority,  therefore,  like  detonating  pow¬ 
der,  has  only  to  be  struck  to  explode  from  the  hostility  of  its  own 
materials.  But  even  if  it  were  not  so,  it  will  be  recollected  that  he 
is  an  appendage,  not  an  ingredient  of  our  own  succession,  and  is 
no  more  a  staple  of  it,  affecting  it  by  his  admissions,  than  was  Mar 
Johannes,  the  Armenian  Bishop,  who  w’hen  on  his  visit  to  this 
country  was  placed  in  several  of  our  State  Conventions  in  the 
Episcopal  chair  by  the  s'de  of  the  Presiding  Bishop.  Both  Bish¬ 
op  White  and  Bishop  Provoost  positively  refused  to  join  in  any 
consecration  wdth  him  until  a  third  Bishop  arrived  from  England, 
when  Bishop  Seabury’s  presence,  by  becoming  unessential,  would 
become  inocuous.  When  in  England  he  found  that  the  Archbish¬ 
op  of  Canterbury  not  only  declined  to  sanction  his  own  orders,  but 
requested  that  he  should  not  be  concerned  in  American  consecra¬ 
tions  thereafter.  Respectable,  enlightened,  and  devout  as  he  was, 
he  can  therefore  in  no  wise  be  considered  as  an  authority  of  great 
weight  either  on  this  or  any  other  question  on  which  the  opinions 
of  ^efoanders  of  our  church  policy  are  material. 

(8.)  Pastoral  letters. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  “  pastoral  letters”  are  drawn  and 
uttered  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  the  church  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Bishops  on  the  main  points  of  Christian  doctrine,  the 
only  way  of  accounting  for  their  uniform  silence  on  the  subject  of 
the  spiritual  necessity  of  a  succession,  is  by  the  hypothesis  that 
that  right  reverend  body  did  not  believe  a  technical  succession  ne¬ 
cessary  at  all.  The  very  fact  of  silence,  therefore,  is  sufficient  for 
our  present  purpose.  In  addition  to  this,  however,  we  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  one  or  two  particular  passages  : 
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In  the  letter  of  1838  it  is  declared  ; 

“  The  spirit  of  meekness,  and  of  tienevolence,  and  of  liberality,  truly 
so  called,  is  remarkably  manifest  in  the  deliberations  of  our  church  ;  and 
happy  will  it  be  if  all  its  memliers  imbibe  this  spirit,  equally  free  from 
enthusiasm,  bigotry  and  su))erstition. 

“  It  is  not  necessary  to  true  charity,  (though  much  to  be  desired,)  that 
Christians  should  be  in  everything  of  one  mind  ;  nor  that  all  should  be 
of  the  same  denomination.  We  may  live  as  bi'ethren,  though  as  such  we 
do  not  commune  together  in  all  the  ordinances  of  Christ.  But  to  be  truly 
his  disciples,  it  is  neccessary  we  should  love  those  W'ho  love  him.  It  is  a, 
profitable  and  pleasing  exercise  of  charity  to  view  with  compassion  the 
errors  and  mistakes  of  pious,  w'ell-meaning  people,  and  to  love  those  who 
love  the  same  Saviour  and  w'orship  the  same  Glod.  AVhen  w'e  con¬ 
sider  that  numbers  among  us  scoff  at  all  religion,  and  how  many  profess¬ 
ing  to  be  Gdiristians  reject  wdiatwm  esteem  to  be  the  essential  doctrines  of 
Christ,  make  his  cross  of  none  effect,  and  how  many  others  have  disfig¬ 
ured  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  the  gospel  by  the  inventions  of  man,  they 
who  hap]iily  agree  in  wdiat  is  essential  should  delight  in  cultivating  love 
and  living  as  l>rethren,  not  permitting  strifes  of  words  and  questions  of 
expediency  to  disunite  them.  These  are  the  pious  words  of  the  Apostolic 
( Irisw'old.” 

In  the  pastoral  letter  written  by  Bishop  White  of  1823,  occurs 
the  following  : 

It  is  no  small  addition  to  the  satisfaction  of  being  at  peace  among 
ourselves,  that  we  are  on  terms  of  good  neighborhood  and  Christian  sym¬ 
pathy  with  our  fellow  Christians  of  other  denominations.  The  wisest  and 
most  Christian  course  that  can  be  pursued  by  us,  is  to  conduct  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  our  church  agreeably  to  its  matured  and  long  existing  institu¬ 
tions,  and  under  the  sense  of  responsibility  to  its  divine  head ;  but 
without  reference  to  others,  professing  to  Avorship  the  same  God,  through 
the  merits  of  the  same  Redeemer,  except  to  put  the  most  favoralde  con¬ 
struction  on  their  acts,  to  rejoice  in  any  good  resulting  from  them,  and 
scrupulously  to  avoid  whatever  Tnay  have  a  tendency  to  excite  angry 
])assions,  either  in  them  or  in  ourselves.” 

(9.)  Usage. 

The  history  of  the  French  Huguenots  in  this  country  demon¬ 
strates  how  gladly  their  nou-episcopal  ordination  was  recognized 
and  adopted  by  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Propagation  Socie¬ 
ty.  Eminent  indeed  were  their  services  in  the  cause  of  Christ  in 
their  native  land,  and  hardly  less  eminent  were  these  services  on 
our  own  shores.  'I’he  uniformity  act,  and  the  consequent  altera¬ 
tions  in  our  ordinal,  prevented,  it  is  true,  any  further  official  action 
by  the  parties  so  ordained  in  the  Established  Church  without  re¬ 
ordination,  just  in  the  same  way  that  our  Federal  Constitution,  as 
has  been  already  observed,  upon  the  same  principle  of  proper  in¬ 
dividuality,  declares  that  naturalization  and  abjuration  of  foreign 
allegiance,  shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  citizenship  here.  But 
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the  validity  of  these  foreign  orders,  so  far  as  concerns  their  own 
churches  is  no  more  affected  by  the  uniformity  act  than  is  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  foreign  allegiance  so  far  as  concerns  foreign  governments, 
affected  by  our  national  constitution.  'Yhe  principle  is  thus  stated 
by  Bishop  Cosin,  a  leading  high  church  participant  in  the  then 
controversies,  in  a  letter  dated  at  Paris,  Feb.  7,  1650  : 

“Therefore  if  at  anytime  a  minister  so  ordained  in  these  French  Church¬ 
es  came  to  incorporate  himself  in  ours,  and  to  receive  a  public  charge 
or  cure  of  souls  among  us  in  the  Church  of  England  (as  1  have  known 
some  of  them  to  have  so  done  of  late,  and  can  instance  in  many  other  be¬ 
fore  my  tijne,)  our  hishojis  did  not  reordain  1dm  before  they  admitted  him 
to  his  charge,  as  they  v}ust  have  done,  if  his  former  ordination  here  in 
France  had  been  void.  Nor  did  our  laws  require  more  of  him  than 

TO  DECLARE  HIS  PUBLIC  CONSENT  TO  THE  RELIGION  RECEIVED  AMONGST  US,  AND 

TO  SUBSCRIBE  THE  ARTICLES  ESTABLISHED. — (Letter  to  Mr.  Coi'del,  in  Ba- 
sire's  ‘  Account  of  Bishop  Cosin,’  annexed  to  his  ‘  Funeral  Sermon  and 
also  in  Bishop  Fleetwood’s  Judgment  of  the  Onirch  of  England  in  the  case 
of  Lay  Baptism,  2d  ed.  Lond.  1712,  p.  52.)” 

“  To  the  same  effect  Bishop  Fleetwood  says  that  this  was  ‘certainly 
her  practice  [i.  e.  of  our  Church]  during  the  reigns  of  King  James  and 
Charles  I.  and  to  the  year  1661.  AVe  had  many  visitors  from  Scotland, 
from  France,  and  the  IjOW'  Countries,  who  were  ordained  by  presbyters 
only,  and  not  bishops,  and  they  M-ere  instituted  into  benefices  with  cure  .  .  . 
and  yet  were  never  reordained,  but  only  subscribed  the  Articles.’  [Judg¬ 
ment  of  Church  of  England  in  case  of  Lay  Baptism,  1712.  8vo.  pt.  ii.  f  CorCs. 
p.  552.)” 

It  is  well  known  as  a  matter  of  history,  that  the  Propagation 
Society,  of  which  the  Anglican  Bishops  are  ex-officio  governors, 
and  with  which  we  are  always  so  prompt  to  boast  our  relation.ship 
and  sympathy,  commissioned  for  a  long  series  of  years  Lutheran 
missionaries  to  India  and  Africa. 

What  the  state  of  sentiment  in  England  now  is,  outside  of  the 
tractarian  camp,  may  be  judged  from  the  following  recent  letter  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whose  equal  temper  and  uniropas- 
sioned  judgment  make  him  at  least  an  unimpeachable  witness  as 
to  facts ; — 

“Sir  :  You  are  far  too  severe  in  your  censure  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
though  I  wish  that  his  Lordship  had  explained  himself  more  fully.  But  in 
his  original  letter  to  Lord  Cholmondeley,  he  expressly  stated  that  they 
could  not  by  law  mirdster  in  our  churches,  but  that  every  endeavor  would 
be  made  to  provide  places  where  they  might  celebrate  Divine  worship 
according  to  their  own  form.  1  hardly  imagine  that  there  are  two  Bishops 
on  the  bench,  or  one  clergyman  in  fifty  throughout  our  Church,  who  would 
deny  the  validity  of  the  orders  of  those  Pastors  solely  on  account  of  their 
wanting  the  imposition  of  Episcopal  hands  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  you  have 
misunderstood  the  import  of  the  letter  which  occasioned  vour  addressing 
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riio,  if  you  suppose  that  it  implied  any  such  sentiment  in  the  writer's 
mind. 

“I  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

"  W.  Francis,  Fsip  -T,  B.  CANTUAR” 

Nor  even  if  Archbishop  Sumner’s  testimony  is  thrown  out  is  the 
case  varied,  for  his  high-church  predecessor,  Archbishop  Howley, 
speaks  practical!  V  to  ll\e  same  purpose.  Thus  in  a  letter  to  Bishop 
White  from  Dr.  Hawks,  in  which  the  latter  details  an  interview  with 
Archbishop  Howley  in  1S36,  we  learn  that  the  Archbishop  said, 

“I  am  very  happy  to  hear  of  the  prosperity  of  the  - Episcopal 

Church  ill  America;  I  was  going  to  say  of  the  Church,  for  such  (it 
may  be  from  my  old  fashioned  notions,)  1  cannot  help  considering 
her.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  those  loithout  episcopacy  are  not 
churches,  but  they  are  irregular  ones,  by  their  departure  from,  primi¬ 
tive  usaged’’  Lite  of  Bishop  White,  260. 

In  a  statement  published  by  the  same  staunch  authority  in 
1841,  the  Foreign  Protestant  Non-Episcopal  Churches  are  spoken 
of  as  “  the  less  perfectly  constituted  of  the  Protestant  Churches  of 
Europe.”  ( Statem.  resp.  Jerusalem  Bishopric,  p.  o.) 

In  1835,  a  letter  was  addressed  by  the  same  Prelate,  in  the 
name  of  himself  and  his  “  brother  bishops,'''  to  “  the  Moderator  of 
the  Company  of  Pastors  at  Geneva,”  expressing  their  “  high  re¬ 
spect  for  the  Protestant  Churches  on  the  Continent,"  and  speaking  of 
the  Genevan  RiformationnH  a  “noble  achievement,  which  brought 
light  out  of  darkness,  and  rescued  your  Church  from  the  shackles 
of  Papal  domination  and  the  tyrannical  imposition  of  a  corrupt 
faith,  and  asuperstitious  ritual,”  wrought  by  “  illustrious  men,  who, 
under  the  direction  of  Almighty  God,  were  the  in.struments  of  this 
happy  deliverance,”  “  an  event  not  less  glorious  to  Geneva  than 
conducive  to  the  success  of  the  Reformation.” 

(10.)  Hymns. 

‘  Hymns,’  to  paraphrase  one  of  Talleyrand’s  maxims,  ‘  are  the 
creeds  of  the  heart  ;’  and  while  more  precise  and  more  elabo¬ 
rate  symbols  define  the  faith  of  the  student,  that  of  the  young  and 
the  simple  receives  from  them  an  impress  which  often  continues 
through  life.  The  child  never  forgets  even  if  he  can  reject  the 
theology  of  the  little  hymn  which  first  kindled  divine  love  in  his 
heart,  or  of  the  short  prayer  in  which  he  host  expressed  his  con¬ 
sciousness  of  sin.  Mr.  Maurice  intimates  that  it  is  vain  to  attempt 
to  introduce  ‘  broad’  views  of  eternity  into  England  as  long  as 
there  remains  embedded  in  the  English  heart  that  awful  couplet 
by  which  Watts  has  given  to  .so  many  a  mind  its  first  shock  as  to 
the  terrific  consequences  of  sin  : 
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“  ‘There’s  no  repentance  in  the  grave. 

Nor  pardon  ofTered  to  the  dead.’ 

Nor  is  this  moral  power  of  our  h}mns  without  a  corresponding 
technical  authority.  They  are  last,  and  consequently  most  authori¬ 
tative  expositions  of  our  practical  theology,  for  whatever  may  be 
the  ecclesiological  notion  in  this  respect,  it  is  the  last  adjudication 
of  a  court  that  binds.  And  even  if  this  proposition  be  discarded 
as  inconsistent  with  just  reverence  for  partristic  myths,  no  one 
will  certainly  dispute  the  principle  that  the  formula  which  the  su¬ 
preme  government  of  the  Church  considers  so  sacred  as  to  be  en¬ 
titled  to  be  placed  in  its  hymns  of  prayer  and  praise,  has  received 
all  the  weight  which  it  is  possible  for  ecclesiastical  authority  to 
impart. 

In  one  respect  our  hymns  possess  a  feature  which  renders  their 
doctrinal  exposition  comparatively  easy.  No  one  will  dispute 
that  it  is  a  cardinal  principle  of  interpretation  that  all  instruments, 
theological  as  well  as  legal,  are  to  receive  the  obvious  and  natural 
construction  attached  to  tlu-m  when  framed,  so  far  as  it  iscommon 
to  the  party  issuing  and  the  party  receiving  them  ;  and  to  deter¬ 
mine  this  there  is  no  more  certain  test  than  the  intention  of  the 
author.  Unlike  our  liturgy,  the  fountains  of  which  have  now  been 
buried  among  the  ruins  of  ages,  and  whose  individual  framers 
w'ould  hardly  be  able  to  recognize  their  offspring  in  what  the  Trac- 
tarian  calls  its  ‘  maimed  and  inarticulate’ state,  our  hymns  have 
been  extracted  sometimes  entire,  sometimes  with  verbal  alterations 
only,  either  from  the  works  of  authors  by  whose  vocabulary  they 
can  be  translated,  or  from  general  depositories  in  which  they  have 
received  a  settled  Catholic  construction.  And  here  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked  that  if  in  this  way  doctrinal  affinities  may  be  determined, 
the  drift  of  our  Church  is  unmistakeable.  In  sptte  of  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  she  has  always  been  studiously  steering  a  course  equi-dis- 
tant  from  the  headlands  of  Rome  and  Geneva,  the  one  a  heretic 
Church  and  the  other  a  Church-heresy  ;  in  spite  of  the  earnest  cry 
lest  she  soil  hersell  by  the  commerce  even  of  ordinary  civilities 
with  either,  it  is  plain  if  a  cri'ical  examination  be  instituted,  that 
she  will  be  found  to  have  drawn,  in  the  only  case  when  she  had 
the  power  of  selection,  almost  her  entire  body  of  practical  theology 
fiOm  the  one  quarter,  while  from  the  other  the  only  hymn  she  has 
taken  is  one  which  is  destitute  of  all  positive  marks.  But  be  this 
as  it  may,  the  principle  remains  indisputable,  that  there  exists  in 
reference  to  most  of  our  hymns  an  ascertainable  existing  construc¬ 
tion  by  which  their  obvious  and  natural  meaning  can  be  definitely 
determined. 
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Conscious  of  the  force  of  such  a  position,  and  acting  under  the 
advdce  of  an  intelligent  committee  which  was  during  an  entire  re¬ 
cess  charged  with  the  duty,  the  general  council  of  the  Church  who 
constituted  the  [)resent  Hymnal  could  not  have  failed  in  seeing  the 
practical  as  well  as  doctrinal  bearing  of  their  labors.  And  when 
the  tone  which  it  was  thus  in  their  power  to  give  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Church  is  considered,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  how'  efficient  was 
the  instrument  which  they  held  in  their  hands.  They  could  not  have 
been  unaware,  for  instance,  that  on  the  subject  of  the  nature  of 
die  Christian  Church  two  courses  lay  open  to  them.  Hymns  could 
have  been  found  or  framed  which  would  have  led  the  worshipper 
to  contemplate  wdth  all  the  fervor  of  poetic  zeal  the  communion 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  as  the  sole  branch  of  the  Catholic 
Church  within  our  national  borders.  In  language  dedicated  spe¬ 
cially  to  the  purpose, — such  as  that  which  the  New  York  Sunday 
.School  Hnion  has  known  so  w'ell  how  to  adopt  in  tlie  present  cate¬ 
chism, —or  acconimodaled  to  it  by  its  pre-received  glosses,  it 
would  have  been  easy  to  have  instilled  into  the  service  the  doctrine 
that  through  our  own  ministry  the  means  of  grace  solely  or  chiefly 
descended;  that  out  of  its  operation  there  was  schism,  and  that  the 
work  of  Christian  labor  could  not  be  recognized  unless  its  agency 
was  employed.  Or  a  widely  diflerent  view  might  have  been  taken, 
and  the  devotional  feeling  might  have  been  turned  to  the  congrega¬ 
tions  of  taithful  men  of  all  ages,  and  of  all  Christian  denomina¬ 
tions,  as  forming  the  communion  of  saints,  and  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church.  The  glorious  hymn  of  the  Trisagion  could  be  so  de¬ 
veloped  as  to  bring  before  the  believer  in  the  full  majesty  of  spirit¬ 
ual  conamunion  that  noifle  army  of  the  faithful  in  Christ  wffio  are 
to  be  found  under  all  Christian  names,  whether  in  our  own  privi¬ 
leged  organization,  or  in  those  less  favored  bodies  wdiose  sym¬ 
bols  are  the  same  as  ours  though  their  outward  structure  is  difler¬ 
ent,  or  even  in  those  more  imposing  communions  whose  symbols 
may  be  corrupt,  and  yet  in  whose  midst  in  many  a  heart  may  be 
beating  the  pulse  of  God’s  truth.  Our  own  ritual  could  be  made 
i'o  bear  emphatic  testimony  to  the  doctrine  that  it  is  the  blood  of 
Christ  alone,  and  not  any  ecclesiastical  badge,  that  is  the  passport 
'o  the  church  triumphant ;  and  the  believer  might  thus  be  led, 
when  constructing  his  circle  of  Christian  love  and  reverence,  to 
draw  witliin  it,  not  only  the  martyrs  of  early  time,  and  the  confes¬ 
sors  of  oiir  own  Anglican  communion,  but  to  group  with  them  the 
saints  of  the  Lord,  of  whatever  denomination,  and  to  exult  in  the 
consciousness  that  he  is  pressing  into  the  same  dear  inheritance  in¬ 
fo  which  entered  Brainerd,  still  scarred  and  worn  with  his  heroic 
mission  among  our  own  savages;  and  Wesley  with  the  cro  vn  on  his 
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head  of  his  own  gentle  and  saintly  labors;  and  Pascal  faint  and  weary, 
but  bearing  his  cross  even  unto  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  in  the  definitions  given  in  our 
hymns  of  the  invisible  Church,  precisely  this  sweep  is  taken.  The 
pencil  of  J.^mes  Montgomery  was  borrowed  to  draw  the  line 
which  was  to  include  those  in  “  bright  array”  who  stand  around 
the  throne,  and  deeply  in  accordance  with  the  apocalyptic  prophe¬ 
cy  is  the  reply  to  the  questions  with  which  the  Christian  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  enquire  as  to  what  constitutes  membership  in  the  Church 
invisible.  And  while  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  hymn  car¬ 
ries  with  it  anv  of  the  distinctive  denominational  traits  belonging  to 
Mr.  Montgomery’s  peculiar  ecclesiastical  school,  it  must  be  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  very  fact  that  it  rejects  all  denominational  tests, 
and  declares  the  invisible  Church  to  consist  by  retrospection  of  the 
spiriturdly  elect,  makes  the  incorporation  of  this  its  leading  feature 
into  our  service  the  more  significant. 

Then,  again,  as  to  the  “  visible”  Church.  It  would  here  have 
been  very  easy  to  have  put  in  rhyme  the  doctrines  of  this  cate¬ 
chism  ;  and  if  these  are  the  doctrines  of  our  Church  “without 
doubt,”  it  would  hav'e  been  the  undoubted  duty,  as  it  certainly 
was  within  the  artistic  power,  of  the  Hymn  Committee,  to  have 
made  them  the  subject  of  poetic  redaction.  Or  if  the  texture  of 
the  visible  Church  was  an  open  question,  and  if  in  consequence 
all  reference  to  it,  in  conformity  with  views  lately  authoritatively 
announced,  was  to  be  suppressed,  it  would  have  been  practicable 
though  not  quite  so  easy,  to  have  constructed  a  pulpy  amalgam, 
which  after  having  been  stripped  of  all  muscle,  bone,  or  cartilege, 
would  be  capable  of  a  double  meaning,  or  of  no  meaning  at  all. 
But  our  Hymn  Committee,  and  af  er  them  our  General  Conven¬ 
tion, — “  Council”  we  are  told  now  to  cal!  it, — adopted  neither  of 
these  courses.  Just  in  the  same  way  that  our  statute  makers  took 
from  the  arsenal  of  English  law  the  common  law  terms  “  murder,” 
“  burglary,”  &c.,  and  thereby  brought  with  them  the  common 
law  definitions  which  had  been  wrought  into  their  te.xture,  so  the 
framers  of  our  hymnal  went  into  the  repository  of  Christian  theolo¬ 
gy  and  took  from  it  ready  made  and  ready  clothed  its  symbols. — 
And  for  a  definition  of  the  Church  they  chose  that  noble  hymn 

which,  composed  by  Timothy  Dwight,  a  non-episcopal  divine,  had 
formed  for  years  the  formula  in  which  non-episcopalians  had  de¬ 
scribed  the  Church  on  earth.  It  is  here  we  find  the  kind  of  Catho¬ 
licity  this  portion  of  our  standard  adopts.  And  not  unworthy  of  our 
Church  is  it  so.  Not  unworthy  of  our  American  Episcopal  Church 
is  it  that  she  should  join  in  that  melody  which  in  all  reformed 
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communions  in  the  iand  of  her  love  arises  to  celebrate  the  beauty 
and  loveliness  of  our  Redeemer’s  earthly  kingdom  r 

"I  love  thy  kingdom,  Lord, 

The  house  of  thine  abode. 

The  Church  our  blest  liedeemer  saved 
With  his  own  precious  blood. 

I  LOVE  THY  Church,  0  Gob  ; 

Her  walls  refore  I’hee  stand, 

Dear  as  the  ari-lk  of  thine  eye, 

And  qkaven  on  thy  hand.’’ 

Not  unworthy  indeed  was  it  of  our  lineage  and  rank  as  the 
fairest  and  purest  of  these  Protestant  Churches,  that  we  should  thus 
step  forward  to  maintain  the  true  Catholicity  of  the  reformation, 
and  not  unworthy  of  the  work  of  thus  expressing  the  faith  of  the 
Catholic  Church  of  America  was  the  man  who  was  thus  made  its  or¬ 
gan.  For  to  Timothy  Dwight,  is,  under  God,  to  be  chiefly  attributed 
'he  victory  that  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  was  won  on  our 
own  shores  by  the  army  of  the  militant  church  over  the  subtle  and 
malignant  bands  of  pliilosophic  infidelity.  Before  him,  in  his  com¬ 
manding  post  as  President  and  Pastor,  passed  in  array  one-third  of 
the  men,  who  from  1800  to  1825  entered  into  the  learned  profes¬ 
sions  from  collegiate  institutions;  and  among  them,  such  was  the 
energy,  humanly  speaking,  of  his  vindication  of  the  divinity  of 
Christianity,  scarcely  a  sceptic  ever  left  his  halls ;  and  such 
was  the  fervor  and  evangelical  fidelity  of  his  pastoral  labors  that 
more  than  half  of  the  immense  number  who  were  thus  from  year 
to  year  distilled  into  the  community  bore  into  it  the  cross  of  an 
humble  and  earnest  discipleslji|),  and  more  than  one-third  become 
ministers  of  the  Word.  And  now  when  the  collection  of  majestic 
serm.ons  which  bear  his  name  are  turned  to  by  the  student  as  one 
of  the  most  compendious  expo.sitions  of  revealed  truth  in  our 
tono^ue, — when  the  Christian  lingers  with  glistening  eye  over  that 
most  touching  appe.al,  which  dosed  his  ministry,  from  the  text, 
“  The  Harvest  is  past,”  and  recollects  that  under  God’s  influence 
it  was  the  opening  of  a  revival  which  brought  hundreds  of  edu¬ 
cated  young  men  to  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  among  them  so 
many  of  our  own  clergy, — readily  will  we  admit  the  justice 
of  our  own  policy  in  thus  striking  away  from  the  perspective 
of  the  Christian  system  the  underbrush  of  subordinate  organi¬ 
zations  and  presenting  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder  in  tlie  full  splen¬ 
dor  of  its  majestic  proportions  “the  city  of  our  God,”  “  Jerusalem 
upon  earth,”  the  abode  of  that  mighty  host  of  all  names,  climates 
and  tongues,  who  have  been  enrolled  in  the  Christian  armament. 
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Still  more  emphatic  do  we  find  (he  construction  thus  attached  to 
our  standards  in  reference  to  \he  ministry. 

It  is  not  maii'.tained  that  so  far  as  our  own  services  are  concerned, 
or  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  within  our  own  communion, 
the  language  either  of  our  hymnal  or  our  ordinal,  points  to  any 
other  ministry  than  one  episcopally  authorized.  To  us  it  is  the 
only  one  competent  or  ai)le  to  oificiate  in  our  midst,  and  when  we 
join  in  invocations  for  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  or  in  hymns  of 
exul'aUon  or  encouragement  at  its  progress  and  mission,  we  refer 
primarily  to  our  own  clergy  in  the  same  way  that  when  we  pray 
for  those  “in  auihority”  we  refer  primarily  to  our  own  civil  mag¬ 
istrates.  Nor  does  the  fact  of  our  taking  in  a  relative  view  a  wider 
range,  and  in  the  higher  sphere  of  Catholic  observation  overlook¬ 
ing  those  distinctive  features  which  make  our  own  system  the 
most  apostolic  as  well  as  the  most  evangelical,  at  all  derogate 
from  the  subjective  necessity  of  these  very  peculiarities  to  the 
constitution  of  a  ministry  so  far  as  concerns  ourselves.  But  when 
we  come  to  view  the  Christian  Church  as  an  aggregate,  these  very 
lines  of  demarca  ion  vanish.  As  if  to  attest  the  Catholicity  of  our 
vision,  we  again  select  the  language  of  non-episcopalians  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  generic  type.  Dr.  Watts,  a  non-episcopalian, 
is  resorted  to  for  a  paraphrase  of  the  Gospel  ministerial  commis¬ 
sion,  and  the  hymn  “  Go,  preach  my  Gospel,  saith  the  Lord,” 
is  taken  entire  from  his  collection.  And  our  only  other 
hymn  on  the  nature  of  the  ministerial  character  is  taken  from 
Philip  Doddridgk,  also  a  non-episcopalian.  In  this  hymn, — a 
favoiiie  symbol  of  modern  Auglo-Catholicism, —  we  liave  a  strik¬ 
ing  instance  of  the  baseless  nature  of  the  Tractarian  glosses.  It  is 
maintained  that  in  the  lines 

“  The  Saviour,  when  to  heaven  he  rose, 

In  splendid  triumph  o’er  his  foes 
Scattered  his  gifts  on  men  below. 

And  wide  his  royal  bounties  flow, — 

— So  shall  the  bright  succession  run,  &c.’' 

we  distinctly  announce  the  verity  of  the  apostolical  succession  of 
Episcopacy  and  declare  its  personal  establishment  by  our  Lord. — 
But  in  point  of  fact  Doddridge,  and  after  him  the  great  congeries 
of  Churches  which  adopted  his  words,  meant  not  a  sacramental 
chain,  whose  power,  like  electricity,  runs  through  a  single  line  and 
is  dependant  upon  a  material  and  physical  continuity,  but  an  official 
and  aggregate  current  of  Gospel  office-bearers  who  to  the  outward 
eye  appear  .set  apart  from  the  body  of  the  Church  as  “  pastors  and 
teachers.”  The  context  of  the  hymn  would  itself  show  this,  if  Dod- 
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bridge’s  meaning  could  be  supposed  obscure.  And  with  this 
hymn  we  close  our  notice  of  this  branch  of  our  standards,  advan¬ 
cing  but  two  propositions: 

(i.)  Terms  such  as  “succession,”  “ministry,”  “church,” 
are  used  by  our  hymns  not  in  a  denominational,  but  in  a  Catholic 
sense,  and  refer  not  to  our  own  communion,  but  to  the  gross  body 
of  professing  Christians. 

(2.)  Our  General  Convention  of  1831  thought  about  the  same 
on  the  subject  of  the  “  church”  and  the  “  ministry,”  as  the  fram¬ 
ers  of  our  church  policy  in  1780. 

The  critical  portion  of  the  present  pamphlet  is  now  closed,  and 
the  reader  will  timl  placed  before  him  first  the  views  announced  by 
the  “  General  P.  E.  S.  S.  Union  and  Church  Book  Society,”  for 
the  instruction  of  the  young  of  our  communion  on  the  subject  of 
church  organization,  and  then  the  views  of  our  immediate  eccle¬ 
siastical  authorities  on  the  same  subject.  One  or  two  incidental 
points  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  notice. 

(1.)  I’he  “  General  P.  E.  S.  S.  Union”  will  at  once  see  the  im¬ 
propriety  of  publishing  text  books  such  as  the  present  under  the 
mask  of  a  general  association,  with  the  whole  list  of  our  Bishops 
as  Vice-Presidents.  Let  the  Rev.  Win.  Staunton  and  his  colleagues 
contemplate  for  a  moment  the  present  pamphlet,  which  it  is  to  be 
feared  is  the  extremest  case  that  can  be  suggested  to  their  sensibili¬ 
ties,  sent  broad-cast  over  the  church  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Staun¬ 
ton  himself  at  its  top  as  editor,  flanked  by  a  titular  board  under  the 
pretended  presitlency  of  Bishop  Whittingham.  Certainly  the 
term  imposition  would  be  the  lightest  they  would  apply  to  so  unau¬ 
thorized  an  appropriation  of  their  respectable  names  to  the  aid  of 
doctrines  whicli  they  notoriously  repudiate.  They  will  see  at  once, 
therefore,  the  impropriety  of  issuing  under  the  names  of  our  Bish¬ 
ops  and  of  our  church  at  large,  tracts  whose  doctrines  at  the  best 
are  but  an  experiment, — are  in  flat  contradiction  to  our  established 
teachings,— -and  have  been  publicly  repudiated  by  a  large  pro,ior- 
tion  of  tliose  very  men  whose  names  are  sent  flying  over  the  coun¬ 
try  as  timir  endorsers. 

(2.)  That  portion  of  our  communion  which  adheres  ex  animo 
to  the  natural  sense  of  our  standards,  and  the  interpretation  put 
upon  them  by  what  to  ns  is  Catholic  consent,  will  find  it  impracti¬ 
cable  to  enter  upon  any  basis  of  union  with  the  Rev.  Wm.  Staun¬ 
ton  and  his  associates  for  the  production  of  a  “  Church  literature.” 
The  truest,  the  wisest,  and  the  most  sensible  course  is  for  us,  while 
concedimj;  to  them  the  right  to  publish  under  their  own  names  what¬ 
ever  individual  opinions  they  please,  to  throw  ourselves  still  more 
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strongly  In  the  work  of  placing  in  circulation  on  an  independent 
basis  the  real  teaching  our  church. 

The  enquiry,  however,  lies  deeper  than  this. 

Which  of  these  two  systems  is  best  calculated  to  subserve  the 
interests  of  true  religion?  Concerning  the  first,  the  past  is  the 
best  reply.  The  church  has  grown  up  greatly  under  the  system  of 
a  moderate  episcopal  theory.  Those  who  hold  it  have  given  the 
best  evidence  of  their  attachment  to  the  distinctive  principles  of 
their  communion.  They  have  devoted  the  noblest  and  the  most 
beloved  among  their  nuiiiber  to  the  extension  of  the  church 
among  heathen  nations.  They  have  been,  indeed,  the  only  ones 
who  have  thus  sought  to  impart  to  our  faith  that  catholicity 
which  its  adherence  to  primitive  truth  makes  it  the  best  qualified 
to  assume.  By  their  toil  and  devotion,  four-fifths  of  the  children  col¬ 
lected  within  our  Sunday  schools  are  trained.  And  while  those 
of  other  principles  have  been  the  most  prominent  in  planning 
and  filling  the  circuit  of  domestic  organization,  by  them  the  pas¬ 
toral  work  has  been  performed  with  a  peculiar  blessing.  And 
when  we  look  at  the  great  accessions  from  other  bodies  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  brought  about  under  the  ministry  of  those  very  men — when 
we  see  how  with  w'ealth,  social  influence,  and  woildly  prejudice 
against  them,  they  have  erected  the  cross  in  the  centre  of  the 
CHURCH,  and  brought  at  least  a  large  proportion  of  the  communi¬ 
cants  of  that  church  within  the  influence  of  saving  grace,  and  of 
energetic  piet)', — we  may  well  render  them  the  praise  of  at  least 
church  loyalty.  By  them — by  men  of  moderate  episcopal  views, 
no  matter  w'hat  be  their  party  title — the  pastoral  battle  has  been 
fought,  and  ungrateful  indeed  would  it  be  not  to  render  to  w'ar- 
riors  whose  bravery  as  w’ell  as  whose  skill  have  been  so  proved,  at 
least  the  credit  of  a  just  perception  of  the  strength  of  the  cause 
they  espouse,  and  a  true  fidelity  to  its  interests. 

It  is  far  from  being  intended  by  this  to  throw  any  doubt  on  the 
loyalty  of  that  section  of  our  communion  by  w’hich  the  catechism 
before  us  is  issued,  and  by  whom  it  is  recommended  for  adoption 
to  not  only  every  minister,  but  every  Sunday  school  teacher  in  our 
church.  Time,  however,  has  not  yet  placed  its  seal  upon  their 
principles,  for  as  is  abundantly  shown  in  the  foregoing  pages,  these 
principles  are  an  experiment  at  least  wdthin  our  denominational 
limits.  But  while  they  have  taken  thecourse  which  to  them  seems 
best  to  promote  the  interests  of  that  Church  which  they  esteem 
with  a  sincerity  which  no  one  has  a  right  to  impeach,  they  have, 
it  has  already  been  shown,  firllen  in;o  errors  of  reasoning  as  well  as 
of  fact  which  cause  the  work  they  have  just  issued  to  be  above 
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all  others  the  most  fatal  to  our  ecclesiastical  independence.  The) 
have  advanced  two  principles,  which,  if  true,  prove  our  Church 
to  be  either  a  graceless  volunteer,  or  a  schismatic  intruder. — 
These  principles  are, 

1st.  That  without  baptism  episcopally  performed,  no  man  can 
be  a  Christian,  when  as  is  well  stated  by  Bishop  White,  in  a  letter 
heretofore  unpublished  which  is  attached  hereto,  the  recognition  of 
such  a  doctrine  would  create  an  irremediable  break  in  the  chain 
of  that  ecclesiastical  title  which  they  themselves  declare  to  be  es¬ 
sential  to  our  ecclesiastical  exis'ence. 

'2d.  That  all  second  episcopates  are  schismatic,  when  in  point 
of  tact  our  own  episcopate  is  second  to  that  of  the  Moravian  which 
the  whole  English  hierarchy  united  in  preestablishing  within  our 
own  limits. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  may  not  be  considered  an  intrusion  in 
men  who  hold  the  older  view  of  Ejiiscopacy, — who  “low”  as 
they  may  be  in  their  political  notions,  have  yet  so  dear  to  their  hearts 
the  cause  of  that  church  of  which  they  have  been  at  least  not  the 
inost  unsuccessful  champions, — to  implore  their  brethren  who  are 
thus,  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  facts  or  from  erroneous  logic, 
pressing  such  perilous  views  upon  the  young,  to  pause  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  before  they  open  batteries  as  formidable  as  these  upon  the 
citadel  of  the  truest  and  fairest  Church  which  Christianity  has  as 
yet  known. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  danger  is  not  merely  ecclesiastical.  The 
presentation  of  an  extensive  mechanism  to  young  mimis  through 
the  agency  of  which  they  are  to  bepallied  as  it  vvere  to  heaven,  is 
a  policy  which  however  well  intended,  is  calculated  to  strike  a  fatal 
blow  at  that  system  of  personal  probation  and  preparation  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  due  development  of  society,  as  well  as  to  those  doctrines 
of  grace  which  render  the  dealings  of  God  with  the  soul,  direct, 
personal  and  immediate.  'The  catechism  of  the  “  Church  Book 
Society”  extends,  as  the  first  pages  of  this  tract  shows,  precisely 
such  a  mechanism  as  will  lull  the  young  at  least  into  the  belief 
that  through  it  they  can  be  transferred  to  a  world  of  bliss  very 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  merchant  of  the  eastern  fiction,  while 
dealing  in  his  shop,  while  buying  and  selling,  marrying  and  giving 
in  marriage, — was  to  be  transferred  on  a  magical  carpet  to  another 
and  distant  land.  The  Gospel  system  does  not  do  this. 

Dark  indeed  are  the  caverns  in  which  the  sons  of  men  are  con¬ 
demned  to  toil  during  their  mortal  pilgrimage,  and  gloomier  still 
are  the  regions  to  which  these  caverns  lead.  But  in  the  meicy  of 
God,  throu'^'h  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  a  shaft  has  been 
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sunk  by  which  the  darkness  below  is  dispelled  and  a  medium 
of  escape  given.  Let  it  be  never  forgotten,  however,  that  it  is  by 
the  ladder  of  faith, — and  the  metaphor  is  not  bold  since  Scripture 
itself  authorizes  it, — that  the  ascent  is  to  be  effected.  Grace  is 
extended,  but  man  must  use  his  own  strength  to  mount.  When 
on  the  lowest  bar  he  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord,  but  still  he  must 
continue  to  mount  faithfully,  painfully,  and  laboriously.  No  me¬ 
chanism  is  extended  to  him  into  which  he  can  supinely  fling  him¬ 
self  .and  thus  be  securely  swung  to  the  top.  It  is  well  for  this 
world,  and  if  it  be  permitted  to  use  the  expression,  it  is  well  for 
the  next,  that  no  such  mechanism  exists.  If  there  did,  there  would 
be  but  little  known  of  that  patient  striving  after  holiness,  of  that 
heroic  and  yet  anxious  courage,  and  of  that  importunate  wrestling 
with  the  Angel  of  the  Presence,  by  which  the  Christian  pilgrim  is 
marked.  Circumspection,  severe  and  almost  agonizing  self-dis¬ 
cipline,  zealous  and  restless  energy  for  the  making  sure  of  one’s 
own  salvation  and  for  that  of  others,  would  scarcely  be  called  into 
existence  when  the  “  child”  is  told  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  for 
him  to  hitch  his  car  to  the  chain  of  an  apostolical  succession  and 
then  to  be  lifted  into  the  outer  air.  But  for  him  to  learn,  when  he 
has  done  this, — when  he  is  thus  suspended  midway, — that  the 
very  teaching  which  he  has  obeyed  proves  that  the  chain  itself 
is  defective, — for  him  to  find  on  inspection  that  it  cannot  even  bear 
its  own  weight  for  a  moment  longer, — a  discovery  like  this  in  its 
direct  influence  on  the  soul  as  well  as  its  reflex  influence  upon  the 
church  itself  cannot  but  be  disastrous.  Well  would  it  be  if  those 
by  whom  is  constructed  this  system,  which  on  its  face  is  incapable 
of  even  self-support,  would  consider  the  danger  to  which  they 
thus  expose  themselves  and  others.  But  if  they  do  not, — if  from 
what  it  may  not  be  uncharitable  to  consider  a  perversion  of  the 
perceptive  or  the  reasoning  powers  they  continue  blind  to  the  peril¬ 
ous  consequences  of  their  own  teaching,  as  well  as  to  its  wide  de¬ 
parture  from  our  acknowledged  standards, — it  will  be  well  for  all 
who  accept  these  standards  in  the  sense  by  which  they  have  been 
received  by  almost  our  entire  communion  to  unite  in  establishing 
such  a  literature  as  at  least  will  not  detach  our  Children  from 
the  faith  of  our  Fathers. 


APPENDIX  A. 

SCRTPl'UEAL  DEFINITIONS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Tlie  Holy  Catholic  Church  was  visible  from  the  first,  because  the 
institution  of  sacrifice  was  committed  to  it, — the  institution  followed 
bj'  the  faithful  Al)(d,  and  rejected  by  the  deistical  infidel  Cain.  It 
grew  into  open  and  notorious  distinction  in  the  line  of  Seth,  when 
men  “  began  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,”  evidently  in  the 
wuiy  of  public  worship  and  profession,  and  “  the  sons  of  God’/  are 
therefore  described  in  contradistinction  from  “  the  daughters  of  men.” 
It  passed  through  several  stages  of  development,  first  the  patriarchal, 
including  the  covenant  with  Noah,  the  call  of  Abraham,  and  the  new 
rite  of  Circumcision  ;  secondly,  the  Levitical  or  Mosaic;  thirdly,  the 
apostolical,  after  Christ  had  actually  come  and  fulfilled  the  types  and 
prophecies  of  His  atoning  sacrifice.  From  that  time,  it  was  built  on 
the  special  truth  confessed  by  I’eter,  when  he  declared  by  divine  in¬ 
spiration,  “Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.”  And 
such  was  the  judgment  of  all  the  most  eminent  of  the  primitive 
fathers;  for  they  held  that  the  Church  of  Christ  was  to  be  built 
henceforih  not  on  the  but  on  the  faith  of  I’eter,  and  against 

that  Church,  so  founded  on  the  true  faith,  “  the  gates  of  hell  should 
not  prevail.”  But  in  all  these  progressive  developments,  the  princi¬ 
ple  was  the  same,  fm'th  in  the  Saviour,  according  to  the  measure  of 
the  revelation,  or  Word  of  God;  and  the  fruits  of  faith  in  2)racticnl 
holiness.  And  hence  the  true  Church  is  ccpially  infallible  in  both, 
first,  because  the  Word  of  the  Almighty  Lawgiver  has  always  connect¬ 
ed  them  together ;  secondly,  because  “the  gates  of  hell”  must  “pre¬ 
vail”  against  all  who  “hold  the  truth  in  unrigliteousne.ss,  as  certainly  as 
against  those  who  attempt  to  hold  righteousness  independent  of  truth  ; 
and  thirdly,  because  the  only  real  and  saving  faith  is  that  which 
“worketh  by  love,  and  purifieth  the  heart,  and  overeometh  the  world.” 

The  proof  of  this  is  so  abundant  in  Scripture,  that  no  Romish  so¬ 
phistry  can  stand  against  it  for  a  moment.  Thus  St.  Paul,  (Rom. 
ix.)  speaking  of  the  Jews,  saith  that  to  them  “pertain  the  adoption, 
and  the  glory,  and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  the 
service  of  God,  and  the  promises,  whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom, 
as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came,  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for 
ever.  Amen.”  But  the  same  great  apostle  limits  the  promises  to  the 
elect,  or  the  truly  faithful.  “For  they  are  not  all  Israel,  which  are  of 
Israel,  neither,  because  they  are  the  seed  of  Abraham,  are  they  all 
children,  but  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called.  That  is,  they  which 
are  the  children  of  the  flesh,  these  are  not  the  children  of  God  ;  but 
the  children  of  the  2>'^eniise  are  counted  for  the  Seed.”  (ib.  6,  8.) 
And  again  saith  he  in  the  same  epistle,  (ch.  ii.  28,)  “For  ho  is  not  a 
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Jew  which  is  one  outwardly,  neither  is  that  circumcision  which  is  out¬ 
ward  in  the  flesh.  But  he  is  a  Jew  which  is  ove  ivwardly,  and  the 
circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit  and  not  in  the  letter, 
whose  praise  is  not  of  men  hut  of  God.” 

The  same  doctrine  is  applied  by  the  Apostle  to  the  Christian  Church. 
“They  that  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God.  But  ye  are  not  in  the 
flesh  but  in  the  spirit,  if  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you. 
Now  if  any  man  have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his.  And 
if  Christ  be  in  you,  the  body  is  dead,  because  of  sin ;  but  the  spirit 
is  life  because  of  righteousness.  For  as  many  as  are  led  hy  the  Spirit 
of  God,  THE'/  are  the  Sons  of  God.”  For  whom  he  did  foreknow, 
he  also  did  predestinate,  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  that 
he  might  be  the  first  born  among  many  brethren.  Moreover,  whom 
he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also  called  ;  and  whom  he  called,  them 
he  also  justified,  and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also  glorified.”  (Rom. 
viii.  8,  9,  10,  14,  29,  30.) 

In  this  connexion  w'e  find  the  Church  spoken  of  currently.  '‘Paul 
— to  the  Church  of  God  which  is  at  Corinth,  to  them  that  are  sancti¬ 
fied  in  Christ  Jesus,  called  to  he  saints.”  (1  Cor.  i.  2.) 

“Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God,  and  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  dwelleth  in  you.  If  any  man  defile  the  temple  of  God,  him 
shall  God  destroy,  for  the  temple  of  God  is  holy,  udiich  temple,  ye  are.” 

(ib.  iii.  16.) 

“For  ye  are  bought  with  a  price,  therefore  glorify  God  in  your 
hody,  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are  God’s.”  (ib.  vi.  29.) 

“Ye  cannot  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord  and  the  cup  of  devils.  Ye 
cannot  be  partakers  of  the  Lord’s  table,  and  the  table  of  devils.”  (ib. 

X.  21.) 

“For  hy  one  Spirit  are  wm  all  baptized  into  one  hody — and  have  been 
all  made  to  drink  into  that  one  Spirit.”  (ib.  xii.  13.) 

“Now  ye  are  the  hody  of  Christ,  and  members  in  particular.”  (ib.  v, 
27.)  In  precise  accordance  with  the  same  principle  of  holiness,  St. 
Peter  declared  unto  Simon  the  magician, after  he  had  been  regularly  bap¬ 
tized  by  Philip,  “Thou  hast  neither  part  nor  lot  in  this  matter,  nor  thy 
heart  is  notright  in  the  sight  of  God.”  (Acts.  viii.  21.) 

Hence  “  the  Church  is  the  hody  of  Christ,  the  fulness  of  Him  that 
filleth  all  in  all,”  saith  St.  Paul.  (Eph.  i.  23.)  “For  we  are  his 
workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works,  which  God  hath 
before  ordained  that  we  should  walk  in  them.  In  whom  ye  also  are 
huilded  together  for  an  hahitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit,  (ib.  ii.  10, 
22.)  “For  this  ye  know,  that  no  whoremonger,  nor  unclean  person, 
nor  covetous  man,  who  is  an  idolater,  hath  any  inheritance  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Christ  and  of  God.  Be  not  ye  therefore  partakers  with  them.” 
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“The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  in  ali  goodwss  and  righteousness  and  truth." 
“Have  no  feJJowship  with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness,  but  rather 
reprove  them.”  Christ  “loved  the  Church  and  gave  himself  for  it, 
that  he  m\^\t  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of  water  by  the 
word,  that  he  might  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  Church,  not 
hariiK]  spot  nor  icrinlclc,  yior  any  swh  tliing  but  that  it  should  be  ho^y 
and  without  blemish.’'  (Ejih.  v.  5,  7,  ‘J,  10,  11,  25-7.)  “The  Church 
of  the  living  Cod,  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth.”  (1  Tim.  iii. 
15.)  “lie  that  saiictifieth  and  they  who  are  sanetHud  are  all  of  one,  for 
wliich  caTisc  he  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren,  saying,  I  will 
declare  thy  name  unto  my  brethren,  in.  the  midst  of  the  Church  will  1 
si  tig  praise  vnto  thee."  (Ileb.  ii.  11,  12.) 

W  c  might  multiply  such  texts  to  the  size  of  a  volume,  but  these 
are  abundantly  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  Church  to  which  our  Lord 
promised  infallibility  is  composed  of  His  spiritual  and  ffiithful  people. 
It  was  infallible  in  the  rule  of  doctrine,  because  it  adhered  to  the  Word 
of  God,  delivered  orally  in  the  first  ages,  before  there  could  be  a 
written  record,  but  committed  to  the  safer  form  of  writing,  according 
to  the  divine  command,  by  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  closed  by  the 
inspired  apostles  and  evangelists  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  It  was  efjually  infallible  in  the  rule  of  life,  because,  “without 
holiness,  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.”  Neither  of  these  could  have  it 
without  the  other.  It  was  impossible  to  “  serve  two  masters.”  And 
therefore  the  notion  of  Rome  that  Christ  is  present  with  their  popes 
and  bishops  in  Council,  to  give  infallibility  in  doctrine,  though  not 
present  to  give  infallibility  in  moral  righteousness  and  holiness,  is  a 
pure  absurdity. 

We  find  accordingly  that  the  primitive  Christian  fathers  gave  no 
countenance  to  such  a  fallacious  dogma.  Thus  Origeu  and  many 
others  interpret  “  the  gates  of  hell,”  which  our  Lord  declares  shall  “  not 
prevail  against  this  Church,”  to  be,  not  only  errors  in  doctrine,  but 
rather  sins  of  heart  and  life — such  as  pride,  envy,  gluttony,  licentious¬ 
ness,  and  all  the  other  works  of  the  fleshly  or  carnal  mind,  which  ev¬ 
ery  Christian  renounces  in  his  baptism.  And  it  is  evident  that  this 
agrees  with  the  Saviour’s  own  teaching.  For  in  his  description  of  the 
judgment,  where  the  wicked  are  represented  as  saying  unto  Him, 
“  Lord,  Lord,  we  have  eaten  and  drunk  in  thy  presence,  and  thou  hast 
taught  in  our  streets,”  the  stern  sentence  is  set  forth,  “  I  never  knew 
YOU,  Depart  from  me,  ye  vwrkers  of  iniquity.”  The  true  principle  is 
also  clearly  announced  in  the  pjarable  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares,  which 
grew  in  the  same  field;  for  He  explains  the  wheat  to  be  the  children 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  tares  to  be  the  children  of  the  wicked  one. 
And  in  like  manner  He  telle  the  Jews,  though  belonging  outwardly 
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to  the  church  which  had  been  planted  by  his  own  authority  under  Moses 
and  Aaron,  “  le  are  of  your  father,  the  devil,  and  the  lusts  of  your 
father  ye  will  do.” 

Brought  to  this  test,  the  claims  of  the  modern  Church  of  Rome, 
under  the  papal  Antichrist,  are  seen  to  be  utterly  unscriptural  and 
preposterous.  iShe  dares  not  deny,  in  the  face  of  her  own  Councils 
and  historians,  that  the  vast  mass  of  her  popes,  bishops,  priests,  and 
monks,  were  sunk  into  the  depths  of  licentiousness,  to  the  scandal  of 
all  Europe,  for  centuries  before  the  Reformation.  She  dares  not  deny 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  prelates  who  ruled  her,  and  gave  their 
sanction  to  such  monstrous  innovations  upon  the  ancient  faith,  were 
men  of  the  most  worldly  and  often  the  most  vile  and  flagitious  charac¬ 
ter.  And  therefore,  as  it  is  manifestly  certain  that  those  men  had  ut¬ 
terly  lost  the  promised  infallibility  in  holiness  of  life,  there  was  no 
ground  for  believing  that  they  could  retain  infallibility  in  the  rule  of 
doctrine. 

Yet  the  Church  of  Chrint  continued  notwithstanding;  and  the  prom¬ 
ise  was  made  good  which  our  Lord  delivered  to  his  Apostles,  “  Lo,  I 
am  with  you  always  ;  to  the  end  of  the  world.”  As  it  was  in  the  case 
of  Israel,  when  the  prophet  Isaiah  recorded  the  declaration,  “  Except 
the  Lord  had  left  us  a  seed  we  had  been  as  Sodom,  and  been  made  like 
unto  Gomorrah,”  so  was  it  during  the  long  night  of  papal  despotism 
and  corruption.  The  Apostle  sets  forth  the  principle  in  plain  terms, 
“  Wot  ye  not,”  saith  he,  “  What  the  Scripture  saith  of  Elias?  how 
he  maketh  intercession  to  God  against  Israel,  saying,  Lord  they  have 
killed  thy  prophets,  and  digged  down  thine  altars,  and  I  am  left  alone, 
and  they  seek  my  life.  But  what  saith  the  answer  of  God  unto  him  ? 
I  have  reserved  to  myself  seven  thousand  men,  who  have  not  bowed 
down  to  the  image  of  Baal.  Even  so  then,  at  this  present  time  also, 
there  is  a  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace.”  “  What  then  ? 
Israel  hath  not  obtained  that  which  he  seeketh  for;  hnt  the  election 
hath  .obtained  it,  and  the  rest  were  blinded.”  (Rom.  ix.  29,  xi. 

2—7.) 

Here,  therefore,  we  see,  that  in  the  darkest  periods  of  human  cor¬ 
ruption,  there  is  “  a  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace,”  who 
accomplish  the  promises  and  fulfil  the  great  objects  of  the  divine  de¬ 
cree.  Thus  the  patriarchal  church  survived  and  passed  through  the 
deluge  into  the  ark  of  Noah.  Thus,  when  idolatry  prevailed  again, 
Abraham  was  called  to  preserve  the  truth  and  be  the  father  of  the 
faithful.  Thus  Moses  and  Aaron  were  raised  up,  when  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  God  was  in  danger  of  being  quite  forgotten  by  Israel  in 
Egypt.  Thus  Elijah  and  Elisha  denounced  the  worshippers  of  Baal 
and  Ashtaroth,  though  the  vast  majority  of  Israel  was  against  them. 


Thus  there  were  some  lioly  men  remalulug  Iii  Judea,  “  tlie  remnant 
of  grace,”  even  when  the  great  mass  were  condemned  as  a  “  gen¬ 
eration  of  vipers.”  We  may  surely  know,  then,  that  the  promises 
did  not  fail,  notwithstanding  the  long  reign  of  Antichrist,  “  sitting 
in  the  temple  of  God,”  brought  in  such  gross  corruptions  of  doctrine 
and  of  morals  on  Christianized  Europe.  There  was  a  line  of  the  elect 
kept  up  throughout  the  whole — good  and  holy  bi.shops,  priests,  and 
doctors,  who  honestly  rebidced  the  errors  of  their  times,  and  called  for 
reformation— large  communities,  like  the  Waldenses,  who  maintained 
unimpaired  the  jnire  primitive  faith,  and  never  separated  till  they  were 
condemned  as  heretics,  and  compelled,  by  fire  and  sword,  to  stand  to¬ 
gether — Wickliif  and  his  followers  in  England — Huss  and  Jerome  of 
Prague,  in  Bohemia,  with  a  long  list  of  others,  whose  names  are  stig¬ 
matized  by  Bondsh  calumny,  and  their  doctrines  misrepresented,  but 
who  seem  to  have  been  agreed  in  the  main  principles  of  the  gospel  as 
they  were  taught  in  the  Word  of  G  od,  and  held  in  the  primitive  Church 
of  the  first  pure  centuries.  True,  they  w'erc  persecuted,  opposed  and 
borne  doven  by  the  rulers  under  the  papacy,  but  yet  they  were  the 
sound  portion  of  the  Church — the  genuine  members  of  Christ’s  mys¬ 
tical  body,  who,  like  the  primitive  fathers,  held  up  the  Bible  as  the 
only  supreme  rule  of  doctrine  and  of  life,  and  with  whom  “  the  rem¬ 
nant  according  to  the  election  of  grace,”  appeared  visibly  and  openly, 
contending  against  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  and  denouncing 
the  papal  Antichrist,  until  the  Reformation  came,  which  cast  the  des¬ 
potic  usurper  out  of  our  mother  Church,  and  proclaimed  the  only  true 
infallibility  which  the  Word  of  God  established  for  his  people,  in 
living'  faith  and  practical  holiness. 


APPENDIX  B. 


BIS  BOP  WHITE  ON  NON-EPISCOPAL  BAPTISM  AND 
THE  SUCCESSION. 

[FROil  THE  ORIGINAL  MANUSCRIPT.] 

Dear  Sir  : — You  have  communicated  to  me,  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 

- ,  the  request  of  my  opinion  on  a  point  of  ministerial  duty.  My 

esteem  for  him  and  conviction  of  the  importance  of  his  inquiiy  in¬ 
duced  this  early  answer. 

I  do  not  think  that  a  clergyman  of  our  church  is  justifiable  in  ad¬ 
ministering  the  Ordinance  of  Baptism  to  persons  who  have  been  re¬ 
ceived,  or  intended  to  be  received  within  the  Christian  pale  under  non- 
Episcopal  administrations  but  with  forms  accompanied  by  the  element 
of  water,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

In  the  last  rubric  but  one,  under  the  head  of  Private  Baptism,” 
it  appears  that  the  said  two  circumstances  are  thought  the  only  essen. 
tial  parts  of  the  Ordinance. 

Perhaps,  the  best  interpretation  of  laws,  is  early  practice  under 
them ;  especially  if  it  have  been  continued  through  ages,  and  without 
interruption.  This  is  precisely  the  case,  with  the  construction  given 
to  the  present  subject  by  the  Church  of  England. 

Previously  to  the  Reformation,  it  was  a  frequent  and  allowed  prac¬ 
tice  for  midwifes  to  baptize  in  cases  of  emergency.  To  give  a  check 
to  this,  it  was  provided  in  the  conference  held  at  Hampton  Court 
under  James  the  First,  that  none  but  duly  authorized  ministers  should 
administer  the  Ordinance.  But  the  provision  was  without  nullifying 
the  act,  when  otherwise  performed.  On  the  contrary  it  was  contend¬ 
ed,  without  disallowance  by  one  of  the  Bishops,  that  this  was  agreea¬ 
ble  to  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church ;  and  by  another  of  them, 
that  “  to  bar  private  persons  from  baptizing  tvas  to  cross  all  anti- 
C]uity.”  Soon  after  there  arose  the  party  of  the  Puritans,  which  led 
to  their  secession  under  the  name  of  the  Presbyterians.  Doubtless 
their  ministers  and  those  ordained  by  them,  performed  the  office  of  Bap¬ 
tism,  which  was  irregular  after  the  prohibition  of  Hampton  Court ; 
and  yet  their  acts  were  held  good,  under  the  maxim  “  quod  non  debet 
fieri,  factum  valet.”  Light  maybe  gathered  from  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  Church  was  placed  by  the  Restoration  of  Charles  the  Se¬ 
cond.  A  generation  had  grown  up,  of  which  a  great  proportion, 
probably  the  majority,  had  received  non-Episcopalian  baptism.  Yet 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  question  was  made  of  its  validity. 


The  first  we  read  of  this  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Ann  ;  when  it  was  a  political  manoeuvre,  intended  to  discredit  the 
family  on  whom  the  crown  had  been  entailed.  The  Jacobites  being 
in  high  spirits  from  the  prospect  of  introducing  the  Pretender,  it 
was  thought  conducive  to  the  end  to  charge  the  said  family  with  being 
unbaptized  Lutherans,  and  therefore  not  qualitied  to  occupy  the  throne. 

This  pretence  had  so  extensive  a  circulation  as  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  Pishops.  The  result  was  a  general  meeting  of  them  at  the 
palace  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  when  they  came  to  a  unani¬ 
mous  resolution  to  discourage  dissenting  baptism,  Imt  not  to  add  to  it 
that  which  is  Epi  scopalian.  A  detailed  account  of  this  matter  may 
be  seen  in  the  Arch-I  )cacoual  charges  of  Pr.  Thomas  Sharp,  son  of 
Archbishop  Sharp,  of  York,  and  father  of  the  late  Granville  Sharp. 
It  appears  to  me  that  what  has  been  stated  should  silence  the  scruples, 

which  jMr. - finds  to  be  pressing  on  the  consciences  of  some  of 

his  parishioners.  But  if  the  embarrassment  should  continue,  it  maybe 
well  to  counterbalance  it  by  the  scruples  likely  to  be  excited  in  others, 
by  the  introduction  of  a  novel  and  unnecessary  practice.  Not  onltj 
so,  it  may  lead  to  the  further  measure  of  calliiaj  for  an  ecclesiastical 
la  w  for  its  support.  Consistency  will  require  this. 

These  remarks  are  made  only  on  the  ground  of  what  the  Church  re¬ 
quires  of  her  ministers.  If  there  should  be  an  appeal  to  Scripture,  it 
will  not  be  pretended,  either  that  there  is  expressly  a  limitation  of  the 
power  to  the  clergy,  or  that  it  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  commission 
given  to  ordain.  The  negative  of  this,  is  at  least  probable  from  seve¬ 
ral  passages. 

The  fruit  of  the  Sermon  of  St.  Peter  delivered  immediately  after  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  that  “  there  were  added  to  the  Church 
about  three  thousand  souls,”  wdio  were  immediately  baptized.  It 
seems  impossible  that  it  should  have  been  in  one  day  by  the  twelve 
Apostles,  then  the  only  commissioned  ministry.  This  passage  was 
brought  forward  in  the  Conference  at  Hampton  Court.  When  Philip 
baptized  the  Ethiojiian  eunuch  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sama¬ 
ria,  he  was  only  a  deacon,  and  it  was  soon  after  he  was  set  apart  with 
six  others,  for  the  care  of  the  poor.  Now  although  oirr  non-Episco- 
palians  make  too  much  of  this,  contending  that  deacons  should  be  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  the  original  appointment,  contrary  as  we  think 
to  evidence  of  their  being  afterwards  employed  in  other  services,  yet 
it  is  very  improbable  that  in  the  incijiient  stage  of  their  ministration, 
there  had  taken  place  such  an  enlargement  of  their  commission  as  war¬ 
ranted  the  remark  of  St.  Paul,  “  they  who  discharge  the  office  of  a 
deacon  well,  jmrehase  to  themselves  a  good  degree  and  great  boldness 
in  the  taith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.”  When  St.  Peter  commanded 
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that  Cornelius  and  his  household  should  be  baptized,  it  must  have 
been  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  three  men  who  accompanied 
him,  in  the  mention  of  whom,  there  is  nothing  which  suggests  the  idea 
of  their  being  of  the  number  of  the  ordained.  If  these  sentiments 
be  correct,  subsequent  restraint,  although  highly  reasonable,  was  by 
ecclesiastical  anthority. 

The  present  question  has  a  serious  effect  on  that  of  the  Episcopacy, 
invalidating  the  acts  of  the  many  English  Bishops,  and  of  some  of 
our  own  Church.  If  we  extend  the  retrospect  to  the  ages  before  the 
Reformation,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  be  a  validly  ordained  Bishop 
in  Christendom.  Th§  only  solution  of  the  difficulty  has  been  the 
likening  of  the  transaction  to  the  case  of  a  Sovereign  Prince  who 
should  constitute  as  his  ambassador  a  man  who  is  not  his  subject.  But 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  two  cases.  In  that  of  the 
prince  the  contemplated  agency  has  respect  to  two  co-ordinate  sover¬ 
eignties.  In  the  other  case  the  mission  is  to  multitudes  naturally  es¬ 
tranged  from  God.  Of  the  number  are  the  supposed  heralds  for  the 
gathering  and  the  governing  of  churches.  To  suppose  them  sent 
without  the  prescribed  test  of  their  own  allegiance,  and  of  an  interest 
taken  in  the  work,  is  to  imagine  a  provision  not  suited  to  Divine  wis¬ 
dom.  No  such  notion  was  in  the  mind  of  St.  Paul  when  he  said  to 
Timothy,  “  the  things  thou  hast  heard  of  me,  the  same  commit  thou  to 
faithful  men;”  thus  designated  by  a  word  of  which  the  original  is 
correctly  applied  in  the  New  Testament  to  persons  in  the  character  of 
members  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  same  Apostle  prescribes  that 
a  Bishop  be  “  apt  to  teach.”  But  can  this  belong  to  his  character 
when  on  the  condition  of  his  admission  to  the  Episcopacy,  he  is  con¬ 
sidered  either  as  relieved  from  teaching  of  matters  so  important  as  the 
sacraments ;  or  as  reejuired  to  teach  them  in  such  a  manner  as  im¬ 
plies  a  dispensing  with  compliance. 

Those  of  the  Clergy  who  shall  adopt  the  theory  here  rejected,  may 
well  be  embarrassed  by  what  Scripture  says  expressly  that  there  is 
<<  One  Baptism.”  How  will  the  pastor  of  a  congregation  reconcile  this 
with  the  admission  of  any  member  of  it  to  the  communion  on  the 
ground  of  non-Episcopal  Baptism,  and  the  treating  of  it  as  a  nullity  in 
another. 

My  Dear  Sir,  I  have  delivered  my  sentiments  on  the  subject.  In 
transmitting  them  to  Mr.  - ,  be  pleased  to  assure  him  of  an  in¬ 

terest  taken  by  me  in  his  concerns,  both  personal  and  ministerial 
And  be  assured  that  I  am  affectionately. 

Your  well  wisher, 

IVM.  WHITE, 


Dec.  19,  1832, 


